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Advertising of Advertising—A Series of Weekly Talks 
No. 28 


The Origin of Some Famous 
‘Trade-names 


T IS interesting to trace the origin of some famous word trade- 


“Nabisco,” the name of sugar wafers, is derived from the first two let- 
ters of National, the first three letters of Biscuit, and the first two letters 


of Company. 


“Necco,” the name of chocolates, is derived from the initial letters of 
New England and Confectionery and the first two letters of Company. 


“Jap-a-lac,” the name of a stain and varnish combined, comes from the 
words, Japanese and Lacquer. 


“Helmar,” the name of cigarettes, is the reversed spelling of a town 
in Egypt. 


“Sapolio,” the name of a scouring cake, is from two Latin words, 
meaning literally, Soap Oil. 


With these explanations to guide you, see how many trade- 
names you can take apart and give a meaning to. 
ample—B. V. D., Thermos, Steero, Porosknit, Mendets, 
Shir-Gar, Litholia, Hy-Pol. 


For ex- 


An attractive picture, suitable for framing, will be sent, 
postage paid, to each person who furnishes the infor- 
mation called for in the coupon. 
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A really skid-proof tread sorbing riding surface [he air in the 
tire takes up the big shocks, the springy 
rubber studs absorb the small shocks such 
as granite paving, small stones, etc. 





Che Republic Staggard ‘Tread is the 
original mechanically correct,skid- proof, 
slip-proof tread. The six longitudinal 


rows of long tough studs, “*‘Staggard”, 4—A fyll-thickness plain tread 


take a vise-grip on wet pavements and 
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Proved 1,250,000 ‘Times 











on 200,000 Cars 





Remember this in the claims we make about 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires: 
More than 1,250,000 Goodyear tires have 


now gone into use. 


They have been tested out, 


probably, on 200,000 cars. 


Not one of our patent tires ever has rim-cut. 


Tiredom 


Stands Amazed 


For ten years Goodyear tires held 
a minor place. 


Those were the years which we 
spent in perfecting them— in testing 
fabrics and formulas, methods, ma- 
terials. 


Our Patent Type 
Saves 23 Per Cent 


One reason for this great success 
is a tire as perfect as men ever can 
make. 


Another lies in this hookless tire 
—this tire that can’t be rim-cut. 
We control by patents the only way 





And the average excess over rated size is 16.7 
per cent. Motor car owners by the tens of thou- 
sands have proved these average savings. 

And No-Rim-Cut tires—because of this prov- 
ing—now far outsell any other tires which men 


have ever built. 


Oversize 


Saves 25 Per Cent 


Then these patent tires—No-Rim- This new-type tire makes tire up- 
Cut tires—are made 10 per cent’ keep a trifling item with the average 
over the rated size. car. 


Kills the Upkeep 
Bugaboo 


Save for misuse, abuse or acci- 


That means 10 per cent more air gent. tire cost need amount to little. 


—10 per cent added carrying capac- 








to make a practical tire of this type. 
Those were the ycars when count- 


less tires were compared, by being 
worn out on our tire-testing ma- 
chines, to learn what methods gave 
the utmost mileage. 


Careful statistics show that 23 per 
cent of all ruined tires of the old 
type are rim-cut. They may be 
wrecked in a moment beyond re- 
pair if punctured andrun flat. They 
are often rim-cut when but partly 
deflated. 


And those were the years when 
we were developing the No-Rim-Cut 
type of tire. 

No-Rim-Cut tires save this 23 per 
cent, for these tires never rim-cut. 





Then came success. 


ity. That saves the blow-outs due 
to overloading. 


This 10 per cent oversize, with 
the average car, adds 25 per cent 
to the tire mileage. 


These two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize — mean an 
average saving of 48 per cent. In 
addition to that comes all the saving 
due to Goodyear quality. 





Men found these tires out, and 
told others. The others told others. 
Suddenly a flood-like demand came 
from everywhere for Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 





In the past two years the demand 
has increased by 500 per cent. It 
has trebled in the past 12 months. 


Almost in a bound, No-Rim-Cut 
tires came to outsell all others. 
And all of Tiredom stands amazed 
at the call for this new-type tire. 





(100DYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


AKRON, OHIO 








Rim-cutting is ended forever. And 
the 10 per cent oversize adds im- 
mensely to the average mileage. 


You, like the others, are bound to 
come to No-Rim-Cut tires. 


8% Per Cent Profit 


Our profit last year on No-Rim- 
Cut tires averaged 8 1/2 per cent. 
Yet we have the largest output and 
most modern equipment ever known 
in this industry. 


This very small profit is due to our 
quality, to the extra cost of the No- 
Rim-Cut feature, and to our oversize. 


We state this fact so that all may 
know that the price of these tires is 
always kept at the minimum. In 
this business, with its fluctuating 
materials, no maker can live on a 
smaller margin of profit. 





Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 
13 years of tire making—is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask 
us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 





In answering advertisements please mention “‘Leslie’s Weekly.”” 
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We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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The Editor desires to express thanks to the many readers of LESLIE’S for their generous appreciation of the prompt publication of the magnificent 
double-page photographs of the Republican and Democratic National Conventions which appeared in our two previous issues. No inconsiderable 
trouble and expense~was incurred in securing these pictures, and we feel much pride in the fact that LESLIE’S was the only illustrated weekly paper 
to accomplish this notable feat. It was another instance of LESLIE’S maintaining its record as the most enterprising illustrated weekly — the 


‘‘Peace and Prosperity.’’ 


May the infinite power which rules the destinies of the universe 
lead our councils to what is best and give them a favorable issue for 
your peace and prosperity.— Thomas Jefferson. 


ters, at the Democratic national convention at 

Baltimore. It should be the motto of every 
national convention. 
great and small, this year, might well adorn its 
speaker’s desk with these splendid words of the 
patriotic and immortal Jefferson. 

‘*Peace and Prosperity’’—a platform in two words 
that puts to shame the turgid verbosity of the stump 
speeches always injected into the national platforms 
of both the great political parties. 

‘Peace and Prosperity’’—contentment; work at 
good wages; fair hours for rest and recreation; capi- 
tal left unhampered and unrestricted in its legitimate 
pursuits; no more ‘‘busting of the trusts”’ or ‘‘smash- 
ing of the railroads,’’ to make votes for self-seeking 
demagogues. 

‘*Peace and Prosperity’’—-of the old-fashioned 
kind. The lamented President McKinley stood for 
this Jeffersonian motto as no other President of our 
times has stood. It was a sorry day for the Amer- 
ican people when President McKinley passed away 
and when they listened to the clamor of the disturber 
prowling about the homes of the toilers and preach- 
ing a doctrine of discontent and a gospel of envy, 
malice and ingratitude. 

It is refreshing to read the Jeffersonian motto dis- 
played in a Democratic national convention. It be- 
gins to look as if the people were getting tired at 
last of the self-seeking busters and smashers who 
have been usurping the places of authority in both 
the great political parties altogether too long. Until 
their disappearance we may not hope for a restoration 
of the Jeffersonian motto as the favorite expression of 
a patriotic people— 

‘‘PEACE AND PROSPERITY !”’ 


Soe motto stood out, in bold, black, Gothic let- 


Every political convention, 


The Reason for Canadian Prosperity. 


HE WONDERFUL progress and prosperity of 
Canadian industries and manufactures are at- 
tracting world-wide attention. Perhaps we 

will find the reason why in a bond circular sent out 
by a New York house, offering for sale the bonds of 
a prosperous corporation. The company referred to 
is the largest manufacturer of paints and varnishes 
in England or Canada. Incorporated last June under 
the laws of Canada, the company is a consolidation of 
three well-known concerns of long standing and suc- 
cessful operation, with plants at London, England, 
at Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg in Canada, and 
with branches and warehouses throughout the world. 
Note the frank explanation of the objects of the con- 
solidation. 

‘‘We confidently expect,’’ says the president of 
the company, ‘‘that large economies will be effected 
by utilizing the manufacturing facilities of each com- 
pany for the benefit of the common interest. By con- 
fining manufacture of certain products to the plant 
where they can be most economically produced, and 
handling the entire output of some articles in one 
plant instead of three, considerable saving can un- 
doubtedly be accomplished. In the operation of the 
company every advantage will be taken of opportuni- 
ties to economize and at the same time increase the 
efficiency of the plants.’’ This, of course, is the ob- 
ject of all consolidations everywhere. The advan- 
tages are patent. 

On the other side of the invisible line separating 
Canada from the United States, consolidation is en- 
couraged and fostered, because it advances the pros- 
perity of the country. On this side of the line, we 
fine or put in jail the men who, with the very same 
motives, do the same thing. Is it any wonder that 
Canada, whose natural resources are not as rich or 
varied or extensive as ours, is yet forging ahead 
faster than are we? 


New York As a Summer Resort. 


O OTHER city has so many advantages as a 
summer resort as New York. In addition to 
the great number of interesting places in the 

city itself, there are matchless trips on the Hudson 
River, while near by are Long Island Sound, Manhat- 
tan Beach, Coney Island and the Atlantic, furnishing 
with their numerous bays the best of boating, bathing 
and fishing. New York’s summer theaters and out- 
of-door amusement places are the best in the country, 
and its hotel service is the finest in the world. There 


PEOPLE’S PAPER. 


is no better place for a good summer vacation than 
right here in New York. 

Many thousands of visitors from the South and 
West come to New York every summer, but even 
greater numbers leave the city. If the well-laid 
plans of the Hotel and Business Men’s League carry, 
however, New York will never again have a dull 
summer. A series of festivities began July 1st and 
willcontinue through September, for the entertain- 
ment of visitors and the people at home. The first 
week was be marked by the entertainment of out-of- 
town merchants from all parts of the United States 
and from Central and South America, and by a ‘‘safe 
and sane’”’ Fourth of July celebration under the direc- 
tion of Mayor Gaynor. The week beginning July 8th 
is being devoted to the automobile, with automobile 
floral fete, electric and manufacturers’ pageants and 
grand carnival automobile pageant. The next week 
will be given up to aviation, with spectacular flights, 
to be followed by Children’s Week, then All Nations’ 
Week, while the last of the special weeks will be de- 
voted to the horse. 

The climax of the festivities, ‘‘Exhibiting Amer- 
ica,’’ will be inaugurated August 12th and continue 
through the month of September. Exhibits will be 
obtained from all parts of the country, representing 
products of the soil, machinery, progress of educa- 
tion, railroads, motors, aviation and everything else 
that depicts the progress of the country. These will 
all be staged on huge trucks, which, after the parades, 
will be distributed in parks and at open places about 
the city, to be studied by the people at their leisure. 
The organization of the Hotel and Business Men’s 
League is far reaching. On its advisory and govern- 
ing board are the Governors of practically all the 
States and Territories, mayors of large cities, presi- 
dents of railroads and heads of chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade. The officers and local commit- 
tees represent the leading men of the metropolis. 

It is safe to predict that New York will have the 
biggest summer crowds in its history this year and 
that those who come from a distance will enjoy it so 
much that they will want to come again. 


Trade in Presidential Years. 


USINESS in 1912 gives no sanction to the old 
notion that presidential years are always un- 
favorable for general trade. Railroad earnings 

are now at almost the highest point ever touched at 
this season in any year. The number of idle cars and 
locomotives, which was large a few months ago, is 
rapidly diminishing. Bank clearings exceed the 
highest figures of the past for any summer months. 
Most of the country’s steel mills are running close to 
their full capacity, and their capacity has increased 
in recent years. Thecountry is importing more mer- 
chandise than it ever did before, except for a short 
time in 1910, while its exports of merchandise leave 
all former records far behind. 

Strikes in the textile mills of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey earlier in the year and in the coal fields 
more recently were for a time a formidable menace 
to trade, but they have ended and no serious labor 
troubles are now anywhere in sight. So far as can 
be foreseen at this time, the country’s fall trade will 
beat the best years of the past. Unless the presi- 
dential outcome turns out to be unfavorable, the 
1912 total in general business will reach impressive 
figures. Much, however, will depend on the crops. 

The only time in the past half a century when 
trade was seriously disturbed in presidential years 
was in 1876 and 1896. In each case this was due to 
a financial convulsion which took place long before 
the presidential canvass, or in 1873 and in 1893. 
The panics of those two years brought a trade paral- 
ysis whose effects remained for four or five years. 
Mild business flurries took place in 1884 and in 1904, 
but they were not serious, and politics had very little 
to do with either of them. We had a financial scare 
in the closing months of 1907, which projected itself 
into 1908, but politics had no hand in bringing it, and 
it virtually ended before the election in that year. 


The Plain Truth. 


RAZY! We have enough insane of our own to 
care for without permitting other countries to 
dump theirs upon our shores. It costs the State of 
New York $80,000 annually to support at the Hudson 
River State Hospital 401 insane foreigners who are 
properly charges of the countries whence they come. 
The presence of these aliens crowds the hospital, mak- 
ing constant additions necessary, and when effort is 
made to return them to their own countries, it is ac- 
complished only with great difficulty. Appeal has 
been made to Congress to see that more care is exer- 
cised at Ellis Island and to secure an extension of the 


period in which insane aliens may be deported. We 
cannot draw the lines too closely on the criminal and 


defective classes. 
~ 


ROWDS! We have said that ‘‘crowds do not 
count,’’ that ‘‘the rule of the masses may de- 
generate into the rule of the mob,’’ that the crowd 
attracts the idle, the lawless and the vicious, while 
the thoughtful, busy people keep on working. Our 
esteemed contemporary, the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, 
commenting on our observation, asks us to tell it 
‘‘what does count if crowds do not?’’ As it refers 
particularly to the matter of elections, we hasten to 
reply that in the selection of our Presidents it is not 
the electioneering crowd, marching with blazing, 
torches and hideous noises through our streets, but 
the quiet, thoughtful voters, in the silence of the 
voting booth marking their ballots, who decide the 
election. The farther the thoughtful voter keeps 
away from the noisy crowd, the wiser his judgment. 
~ 


APPY! Baltimore looked upon the Democratic 
national convention as a prize event; Chicago 
regarded the Republican national convention as an 
incident. Baltimore was decorated with bunting and 
every one joined in making the convention visitors 
feel at home. It was warm in Baltimore, but not 
warmer than at the Denver or Chicago national con- 
ventions four years ago. Some growlers were heard, 
of course, who were not satisfied with Baltimore as a 
convention city. The hotel accommodations were 
said to be inadequate, the taxicabs too expensive, 
and so on. But these are faults invariably found 
with every convention city, possibly excepting New 
York and Chicago, both of which are so large that 
they can swallow up a convention crowd without 
notice. Baltimore is a beautiful city, clean, well 
governed and up to date. Its hotels are numerous 
and equal to the best in the land, and for hospitality 
of the old-fashioned, honest kind its citizens, to use 


the phrase of an Indiana delegate, ‘‘Can’t be beat!’’ 
~ 


HEETS! Several readers have written LeEsLIr’s 
that there is good reason for legislation com- 
pelling the use of nine-foot sheets by all hotels and 
boarding-houses. The New York State convention of 
United Commercial Travelers recently declared for a 
State inspector of hotels, for nine-foot sheets and 
no more roller towels, on the ground that sanitary 
conditions demanded this legislation. But why is it 
necessary to go to the Legislature in such a matter? 
Is it not too common a habit to rush to the Legis- 
lature for action regarding matters which local 
authorities should look after? If travelers would de- 
cline to patronize hotels and boarding places in which 
unsanitary conditions prevail, an immediate reform 
would follow, for the local authorities, whether in a 
village or a city, would at once insist upon the pas- 
sage of ordinances to properly regulate the matter. 
We are heartily in accord with the purpose of the 
Commercial Travelers, and proof of this is found in 
the fact that in our Summer Resort Number we an- 
nounced that advertisements of hotels or boarding- 
houses would not be received unless satisfactory proof 
was furnished as to their sanitary condition and the 
purity and wholesomeness of their water supplies. 
This restriction will be rigidly observed by us. 
~ 


HARITY! It is always a good plan to reserve 
final judgment till all the facts are in. Amid 
the chorus of condemnation over the Titanic disaster, 
attention should be given to the remarkable discovery 
made by Captain P. C. Johnson, Dominion govern- 
ment inspector of lighthouses and one of the most 
experienced of Canadian navigators, who was sent 
out by his government to search for Titanic bodies. 
For some unaccountable reason, possibly the prevail- 
ing winds in the vicinity of the Titanic, he found 
that the arctic current had driven itself into the Gulf 
Stream for at least one hundred miles, forming a 
pocket of cold water. ‘‘I believe from my observa- 
tions,’’ said he, ‘‘that this pocket of cold water 
forced into the Gulf Stream by the arctic current is 
responsible for Captain Smith allowing his ship to 
strike the iceberg.’’ Captain Johnson thinks Cap- 
tain Smith took what he considered were ample pre- 
cautions to clear the ice reported to him by wireless; 
that, since he was steering a course directly opposite 
to the usual current, he never dreamed that there was 
an iceberg ahead, and he would probably have come 
through safely had it not been for this pocket of cold 
water forced in a remarkable manner into the Gulf 
Stream from the arctic current. No one knows what 
was in Captain Smith’s mind at the time, but we 
exercise only the usual charity for the dead when we 
give this comment of a skilled Canadian navigator as 
his explanation of the disaster. 
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MODELING IN THE SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS. 








VIEW OF THE TANNERY IN THE SCHOOL OF 
SCIENTIFIC TECHNOLOGY, 


CHARLES M. PRATT, 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES. 


THE BENEVOLENT FOUNDER 
OF PRATT’S INSTITUTE. 


PLEASING WORK IN THE WATER LEARNING THE ANCIENT ART OF 
COLOR STUDIO. WEAVING, 
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ACQUIRING THE ART OF THE JEWELER. 


ONE OF THE PHYSICS LABORATORIES. 
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CHARLES PRATT, FREDERIC B. 
SECRETARY OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES. 


PACH BROS 


PRATT, MANUAL TRAINING IN THE FINE AND 


APPLIED ARTS SCHOOL. 





OPERATING POWER MACHINES IN THE 
CARPENTRY SHOP. 





-, 
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BUSY SCENE IN THE ELECTRICAL LABORATORY. 





WORKING ON DESIGN AND ADVANCED HAND- 
WORK (LACE). 


ABSORBED IN BASKET- 
MAKING. 





MASTERING THE DETAILS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


S ONE walks through the ample and wisely 
planned buildings of Pratt Institute, on 
Ryerson Street, in the heart of Brooklyn, 
New York, one realizes that the boy or girl 
who holds the diploma or a certificate of this wonder- 
ful technical school, which began its useful career 
twenty-five years ago, holds in his or her hands a 
weapon through which a good living may be wrested 
from the world. That was what Charles Pratt, the 
successful manufacturer and broad-minded and con- 
secrated man, had on his heart when, in 1887, he 
founded Pratt Institute. By the hardest kind of 
work he had mastered the elements of his business 
and had become rich. He saw around him thousands 
of men and women struggling with poverty, many of 
them willing to work, but without proper equipment. 
‘*T will found a school where those who want to learn 
trades can do it,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘Head work 
in this world is an uncertain dependence, but skilled 
hand work is always in demand. And yet boys and 
girls have few, if any, places where they can be 
taught to use their hands.’”’ 
He traveled all over Europe in an attempt to find 
a concrete example of the sort of school which he had 
vaguely in his mind; but, though he stored up valu- 


A BEVY OF PRETTY SCIENTIFIC COOKS. 


able hints from his studies in foreign lands, he found 
no institution there embodying his conception of what 
a technical school ought to be. There was then noth- 
ing on this side of the water, although several schools 
were working toward his ideal. He saw that he must 
grope his way practically unaided by precedent. 
But, after he had wrought his design into shape, 
would pupils be found who really cared enough about 
thorough, scientific training in the field of manual 
labor to come to such a school and pay for tuition? 
He meant to make the terms of instruction in his 
school sc low that the poorest could manage to avail 
themselves of it. This plan has been adhered to, 
and, in addition, outside work has usually been found 
for those students who have: had to earn their privi- 
leges as they went along. 

For two years the big building on Ryerson Street 
was going up. All Brooklyn was asking, ‘‘What is 
he going to do with it?’’ but nobody could find out. 
The marked modesty of its creator was one factor in 
this secrecy, but another was his fear that there 
would be no demand for a school devised upon such 
novel lines. He therefore managed to make it in 
such a way that it could readily be turned into a fac- 
tory if students were not forthcoming. 


PHOTOS COURTESY PRATT INSTITUTE 


MACHINE CONSTRUCTORS WORKING IN THE MACHINE SHOP. 


In October, 1887, it was opened. Only the most 
ordinary qualifications were exacted of the twelve 
students who appeared. ‘‘I will not require any- 
thing of them that would have kept me out of such a 
school at their age,’’ said Mr. Pratt; and so fine have 
the results of this policy proved to be that to this 
day, though the utmost elasticity of management is 
desired by the trustees (and they are always ready 
to change any practice if a better can be found), a 
high-school training is not demanded for entrance into 
any of the departments of Pratt Institute, excepting 
the normal and library classes. 

Twelve buildings are now needed to house these 
departments, and the tweive pupils have grown to 
more than four thousand. The efficiency and thor- 
oughness aimed at by the founder have been kept 
steadily in view throughout the entire history of the 
institution, until now a ‘‘Pratt training’’ is accepted 
everywhere as equivalent to the best. The trustees 
wisely give to the directors of the various divisions 
(six in number) a broad liberty as to the details df 
management, but results are rigidly insisted upon. 

Each of these divisions is called a school, and 
their heads constitute the general faculty. The 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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Roosevelt’s Followers Name Him for President 


Photographs of the Meeting Which Followed the Regular Republican Convention at Chicago and 
of Some of the Colonel’s Ardent Supporters. 





Theodore Roosevelt accepting the nomination of the so-called “Progressives” at Chicago. After the close of the Republican National Convention at the Coliseum, about 300 delegates who had supported 
Colonel Roosevelt’s cause in that convention assembled in Orchestra Hall and with Governor Johnson of California in the chair put the Colonel in nomination for the Presidency. The Colonel tentatively 
accepted the nomination, but definite action was deferred until a mass meeting of his supporters from all parts of the country should be held to consider the formation of a new party. 





NTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE INTERNAT‘-ONAL WEWS SERV:CE 


Devoted followers of Colonel Roosevelt. James R. Garfield, One of Roosevelt’s most enthus A fighter for Roosevelt. Sena Governors who championed Roosevelt's cause. Governor 
former Secretary of Commerce and Labor at Washington, and iastic supporters. George W tor Borah of Idaho, who repre Hiram M. Johnson of lifornia (at right) and Governor 
Gifford Pinchot, former Chief Forester of the United States. Perkins, the well-known capital sented the Colonel in the Herbert S. Hadley of Missouri. Hadley won the favor of the 
hey were both much in evidence at Chicago. ist and publicist, who is a per struggle over contested delega- convention. Johnson “bolted,” but Hadley refused to do so. 

sonal friend of the Colonel’s. tions. 


COPYRGHT NTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE NTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


COPYRIGHT INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE NTERNATIONAL NEWS SERV.CE AMERICAN PRESS ASS'N. 


Women members of the convention. Arrival of the California delegates Colonel Roosevelt's right hand man. A band of enthusiasts. The Oklahoma delegates outside the Coliseum wav- 
who included in their number two women who sat in the convention and Senator Joseph M. Dixon of Montana, ing a ‘Hat in the ring” emblem. This device was suggested by Roosevelt's 
who worked in behalf of Colonel Roosevelt. who managed Colonel Roosevelt’s pre- declaration, when he announced his candidacy. ‘My hat is in the ring.” 
convention compaign, en route to con- 
vention hall with Mrs. Dixon. 
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Painting the Cliff Dwellings of the Bad Lands 


HE MYSTERIOUS always excites our curios- 
ity, and curiosity is the commonest of all 
human traits. The wandering life of the 
Indian on the far Western plains always 

caught and held the interest of the reader of Amer- 
ican history. With no fixed abode, leading a life of 
mysterious wandering, depending upon precarious 
subsistence, but always apparently well fed, the In- 
dian inspired the awe of the child and curiosity of 
the man. It was no doubt the spirit of curiosity 
that first prompted Artist Melville DuMond to pack 
his kit and, starting from Gallop, Ariz., where the 
water began to boil in his canteen before he was an 
hour on the trail, forge ahead over the desert, far 
beyond the haunts of civilization, in quest of the 
mysterious Bad Landis and home of the cliff dwellers. 
An occasional cowboy who had mastered the art of 
manipulating a camera had ventured into that insular 
desert country, and one or two professional photog- 
raphers have at different times during the last decade 
succeeded in getting photographs which give some 
idea of the beauty and mystery of that section of the 
United States; but to Mr. Du Mond belongs the honor 
of being the first to transfer to canvas the riot of 
color, the weirdness and the majesty of the long- 
deserted dwelling places of an extinct race. 

The sentiment that accompanies the common de- 
sire for the preservation of historical relics of the 
American Indians, who are fast passing away or be- 
ing merged into the civilization of a new century, is 
now being manifested in reference to the preserva- 
tion of the home of the cliff-dwelling Indians, whose 
history is as mysterious and unrecorded as that of the 
lost tribes of Israel. Various theorics have been 
propounded regarding the cliff dwellers. Legends 
have it that they are tne descendants of Montezuma. 
The popular theory is that the Indians began by liv- 
ing in caves, the homes that nature had provided, 
and then, with the natural ingenuity of man, pro- 
ceeded to excavate caves high up in the side of the 
cliffs, where they might be safeguarded from attacks 
and where their supremacy would go unchallenged. 
Americans know very little of the history of the 
cliff dwellers or of the place where they formerly 
lived. If the Indians know, they do not tell. For 
having made us familiar with the section of the coun- 
try so remote and the journey thence so fraught with 
danger that few of us will ever find our paths leading 
there, we are under deep obligation to the painter 
who brought the marvels of the Bad Lands and the 
Grand Canyon to us on his canvases. 

Despite the hardship and innumerable obstacles 
encountering the traveler to the cliff dwellings and 
the scarcity of food and lack of water which make 
the conditions of living there anything but alluring, 


“Partners in Good Fortu 


T WAS five o’clock on a blustering October after- 
noon. The wind stormed at the sea. The sea 
stormed at the rocks that guarded Farland Cove, 
and, beaten off by the rocks, it turned its rage 

on the shore. Two people in waterproofs came round 
South Point and walked toward North Point across 
the sand—a tall, grave man of five and thirty, anda 
tall, handsome lady some ten years younger. He 
scrawled upon the sand with his stick. She looked 
straight forward, with her proud head thrown back 
a trifle. 

‘*Possibly,’’ he suggested at last, ‘‘ 
object of my visit.’’ 

She tilted her face a little more, without an- 
swering. 

“Tl was 
explained. 

‘And I was not wondering at all,’’ she rejoined. 

‘‘I expected frankness from you,’’ he acknowl- 
edged. ‘‘I was not sure that you expected it from 
me, Lady Kathleen.”’ 

‘*I thought that you would take the unpleasantness 
upon yourself rather than put it on me,’’ she said. 
‘“It seems that I judged you rightly.”’ 

“Thank you. Iwill begin with a piece of auto- 
biography. I am a self-made man, as you know; 
made so far as fortune is concerned, that is. I al- 
ways intended to go on with the making; to have 
power—political power. I realized that the strings 
of Parliament are pulled in society. The way to 
enter society was obvious. I decided two years ago 
to marry with that end. Well, I found myself un- 
able to carry out. the idea. I was prepared to make 
marriage a bargain, but not a mere bargain of money 
for position. I wanted to give respect and to re- 
ceive it. I wanted to feel sure that, within its lim- 
itations, the compact would be a loyal one and kept 
loyally. When I had the privilege—the word is not 
a formality, Lady Kathleen—of knowing you, I re- 
vived the idea. It revived itself, I think. I under- 
stood that you could not afford to marry a poor man, 
but that you had refused rich men. I judged that you 
would not marry any man whom you could not respect. 
It was clear that you would be loyal in any partner- 
ship that you undertook. May I go on, Lady Kath- 
leen?”’ 


you realize the 


wondering how honest I should be,’’ he 


” 


« § 


By HARRIET QUIMBY 


the artist nature of Mr. Du Mond found the pic- 
turesque side of the country so fascinating that he 
forgot his physical discomforts and decided to stay. 
He became deeply interested in the preservation pic- 
torially of these curious cave homes and of the nat- 
ural beauty and wonders of the marvelous Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. On his first trip he spent six 
months in painting some remarkable pictures of that 
section of the country. We know of no other pic- 
tures of this kind that have ever been brought into 
New York City. 

The Du Mond pictures of the Indian country glow 





F. MELVILLE DU MOND AND HIS LITTLE DAUGHTER. 

Mr. Du Mond is the first and only artist who has ventured into 

the heart of the Bad Lands to preserve pictorially the country 
of the cliff dwellers and of the Arizona Grand Canyon. 


and vibrate with the mysterious atmosphere of an 
enchanted desert. They reflect the gorgeous reds 
and oranges and purples and blues of the sky and the 
orange and red and black of the earth. With great 
patches of paint thrown on by an inspired brush, the 
awesome weirdness of the desert and the impressive 
grandeur and majesty of the cliffs dominate his can- 
vases. They are alive with what artists call ‘‘feel- 
ing.’’ No other artist has ventured into the inner 
part of the Bad Lands. Mr. Du Mond, after being 
honored by recognition of his work by the American 
Museum of Natural History, where the exhibition of 
his canvases attracted numerous admirers, once 
more departed for Arizona, and even as I write is no 
doubt keeping a lookout for friendly rattlesnakes and 
formidable-looking taratulas while sketching a won- 
derful cloud effect or trying to catch the kaleidoscopic 
colors of a desert sunset. 


By OWEN OLIVER 


‘‘Do you mean that you need confirmation of your 
opinion of me?’’ she asked. 

‘“*No,’’ he said. ‘‘I stated it as knowledge, not 
opinion.”’ 

“Thank you; but you are entitled to frankness for 
frankness. I accepted my destiny to repair the fam- 
ily fortunes, subject to such conditions as you name 
and that I did not dislike the individual. Money—or 
ambition—is not the right motive for marriage, even 
with our reservations. Ido not blind myself to that.’’ 

‘“‘Nor I. I can add on my side a great admiration. 
I could easily add regard, if you were prepared to 
look at the matter so.’’ 

‘“‘Men are like that. They can throw in a little 
‘regard’ so easily! No, I cannot look at the matter 
o, Mr. Morriscn.’’ 

‘“‘Tam sorry. Nevertheless, Lady Kathleen, I ask 
you to be my wife.’’ 

She drew a deep breath. 

‘‘T have my terms, too,’’ she said. ‘‘I give you 
respect. I think you will retain it. I am prepared 
to give you loyal help, to share bad fortune as well 
as good fortune; but it must be such help as I can 
give willingly, Mr. Morrison. I keep my own con- 
science, and——’’ She paused. 

‘God forbid that I should ever hurt your pride or 
you, Lady Kathleen!’’ 

‘“‘Thank you. Yes, Mr. Morrison.’’ 

*“‘T am greatly honored. I trust—if it is not im- 
pertinence to ask—that you are not sacrificing too 
much?’’ 

‘““You mean— No, I have no ‘attachment.’ I 
have never felt at liberty to form any. You know 
the state of our family affairs and what my father 
”? She flushed. 

‘Yes. Do not distress yourself, Lady Kathleen. 
It is such a little thing compared with—you! Let 
me say again that my admiration for you is very 
great. If I had dared hope—but I will not worry you 
with that. I understand that you see no reason to 
actually dislike me.”’ 

**Only that you are going to marry me.’’ 

‘‘With your consent, you know. Well, there’s a 
pistol] at your head, but I didn’t put it there.”’ 

‘*You have pulled the trigger!’’ 

‘*Do you bear malice for that?’’ 





“‘It is impossible to live in the Indian country 
without forming opinions for yourself,’’ said Mr. Du 
Mond. ‘‘After camping four months in my cave 
studio in the deserted village of the cliff dwellers, I 
became firmly convinced that many of the theories 
regarding the mysterious people formerly occupying 
the caves are without foundation. There is every 
indication that the sea once rolled over the desert. 
The action of the water formed natural caves in the 
sandstone cliffs. The Indians, coming in boats, 
found these caves attractive living places and took 
possession of them. As everybody knows, the cliff 
homes are built in tiers, some twenty or thirty feet 
apart. The highest ones are sixty feet or more from 
the ground. As in many places the cliffs jut out at 
an angle of forty or fifty degrees, it is impossible to 
believe that the Indians scaled up such a dangerous 
elevation in order to excavate homes in the side of a 
cliff. They must have come in boats. 

‘*As the years passed, the water receded and new 
caves were formed and other generations took posses- 
sion of them. We have no record to prove that the 
entire side of the cliff was occupied at the same time 
and by one generation, according to popular belief. 
There is convincing evidence that only one ledge at a 
time was occupied. As the water gradually receded 
and finally disappeared altogether, the top caves were 
no doubt deserted, as there would be no means of 
reaching them. In portions of the village and in 
some of the caves, I found sea sand as well as bones 
of fishes and petrified shells. Of course it is possible 
that dried fish may have been brought from the sea 
by the Indians, but, considering the distance of Ari- 
zona from the sea, it is not probable. 

**Out there in the alkali atmosphere, living in the 
open air, drinking plain boiled water, eating the 
homely foods, the only kind to be had, and some- 
times not eating at all, a man seems actually to be 
born again. He lives a new life. He is a different 
person. I did not discover this phenomenon at once. 
It was after I had gone through what the Indians 
called the water craze. The half-breed who acted as 
guide and who made himself generally useful by 
fetching water, shooing away rattlesnakes and attend- 
ing to our primitive cooking found me one night a 
mile or more from my cave dwelling. I was headed 
for the water hole, ten miles away. Prowling around 
in the middle of the night, as Indians have a habit of 
doing, he missed me and started in search. He found 
me, as he suspected he would, flat on the ground in 
the sand, going through the motions of swimming. 
Wise in the cure of this malady of the Bad Lands, he 
took me back to my cave half conscious. There he 
warmed water, which he made me drink slowly. 


(Continued on page 39.) 


ne and Bad” 


‘What nonsense we talk! I am not going to 
start with a resolution to hate you, like a persecuted 
heroine in astory book, if that is what you mean. It 
isn’t nice of you to marry for ambition. It isn’t 
nice of me to let you, either; but since we are going 
to do it, let’s be good ‘business partners’—that’s 
what it comes to—if we can. Now, we’ll run away 
from the awkward part of the subject. Tell me of 
your ambitions. I am ambitious, too. I should like 
to be ‘prime ministress’ and receive people at the 
top of the stairs in the foreign office at the recep- 
tions.’’ 

“‘I perceive,’’ he said, ‘‘that you will teach me 
tact in changing a subject! Yes, we will talk of our 
ambitions. ’’ 

They walked on, talking of ambitions, but the 
conversation flagged. Presently they caught each 
other’s eyes and laughed unsteadily. 

‘*You stir another ambition in me,’’ he confessed. 

Lady Kathleen laughed—a trifle wickedly. 

‘*Men are like that,’’ she said for the second time. 

‘‘And women— Don’t they like to stir the am- 
bition?’’ 

“‘Yes; but they aren’t stirred so easily themselves. 
They don’t care to be an afterthought ambition. 
You’ll succeed better if you try to make me a good 
business partner, Mr. Morrison.”’ 

‘‘Very well. If I entered into partnership with a 
good fellow, I’d like to shake hands with him.’’ 

She smiled and held out her hand. 

‘Morrison & Co. !’’ she jested. 

‘‘Don’t make game of it!’’ he begged. ‘A time 
may come when the partnership will be put to the 
test.’’ 

**And then we will be serious,’’ said Lady Kath- 
leen, still smiling. Her eyes wandered to the sea 
and the smile went suddenly, as if the wind had 
brushed it off. 

“The boat!’’ she cried. ‘‘The boat! They must 
be visitors, or they wouldn’t try to come ashore here. 
They will be drowned!’’ 

She ran to the edge of the water, frantically 
motioning to the little boat to go back. The man and 
woman who sat in it did not heed her or were help- 
less. The boat came straight for the great snags. 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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and and Homes of the Ancient Cliff Dwellers 


Reproductions of Notable Pictures Painted by F. Melville Du Mond, the Only Artist Who Has Put These 
Curious Scenes on Canvas 
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INDIANS READING COM- 


ARTIST MELVILLE DU 
ING EVENTSIN THE SKY. 


if MOND’S CAVE STUDIO. 
The fantastic cloud panorama a . A ‘ 
. +t ” For six months the painter oc 
of the desert and the kaleido ce ’ s “ 7 “ 
‘ 1 cupied this cliff dwelling dug 
scopic color effects have at 


out of solid sandstone. Before 
him lay the long-deserted vil 
lage beyond which stretched 
the far-famed Bad Lands. 
Human bones have been found 
in some of the cliff dwellings. 


meaning of dire import to the is 

Navajos. The red man has a 

power of divination not 

bestowed on his civilized 
brother. 
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THE CLIFF DWELLERS’ VILLAGE 
KNOWN AS CLIFF PALACE. 
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More wonderful than Pompeii and as 
interesting as the ancient ruins of 


Acasa + 
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Egypt or of Mexico are these deserted 
dwellings of an extinct race. No liv 
ing Indian can be induced to enter 
one of the cave homes formerly oc 
cupied by the cliff dwellers. 
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THE PETRIFIED 
FOREST OF THE 
GRAND CANYON 


SNAKE PRIEST EN 
TERING SACRED 
SNAKE PIT. 
The petrified logs in 
the foreground have 
rolled down the moun- 
tain of volcanic ash 
from the level of the | 
basis of the exposed 
eroded sandstone pil- 
lars. This level marks ¢ 
the ancient lake bot- 
tom above which at 
one time towered 
10,000 feet of earth. 


This remarkable paint- 
ing represents a Moki 
communal house on 
the top of the Mesa. 
One can almost feel the 
hot sun glaring upon 
the shiny brown body 
of the Indian and on 
the sandstone temple 
and alkali filled sandy 
foreground. 
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THE ENCHANTED MESA OF NEW MEXICO. 
An atmosphere of superstition surrounds this peculiar eminence rising 400 feet above the level of the desert. According to legend the women 
and children of a tribe of Indians living on the Mesa starved when a cloudburst washed away the only trail, preventing them from descending 
and their warriors from carrying food to them. 
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The Old Fan Says: 


**That the Case of ‘Chief Myers’ Proves That the. Live Redskin Can Be a Good Indian.”’ 


66 "VE JUST left 
the saddest man 
in the United 
States,’’ said the 

Old Fan, as he leaned 

over the cigar counter, 

unconsciously raised his 

left foot and felt for a 

rail on which to place it, 

and indicated to George 
that he’d take tiree of 
the longest and blackest 

‘torches. ”’ 

‘*Somebody’s gone and 
got married?’’ questioned 
the sympathetic clerk. 

‘“‘Your guess is not 
only incorrect,’’ respond- 
ed the Old Fan, ‘‘but it indicates a tendency toward 
depraved and ten, twenty and thirty cent humor. 
Recollect that in a few more years, when the femi- 
nine portion of this little republic is granted the 
privilege of going into a polling booth and using the 
same lead pencils as we lords of creation, they’l1 
cease the habit of standing on one foot waiting anx- 
iously for us to make overtures to pay their board 
for a more or less protracted period. Indeed, I opine 
that they will assume a haughty and independent 
stand that will make the capture of one of them as 
long and as uncertain a proposition as securing an 
automobile with cigar coupons. You bachelors may 
have the laugh on the married men to-day, but wait 
until it is up to the ladies to do the asking, and a 
male biped with a ‘map’ such as yours may find ita 
serious and difficult matter to snare somebody to sew 
on his buttons and fry his pork chops. 

‘‘But to return to my sorrowing friend. He is 
none other than De Wolf Hopper, who made famous 
or was made famous by ‘Casey at the Bat’ and is the 
original Giants’ rooter. Just at this time, when the 
Brush outfit is going nicely and some of the members 
of the team are banging up world’s records, he is 
ordered to pack up bag and baggage, hike to San 
Francisco and warble for the edification of our cousins 
on the Pacific coast. Understand, I don’t intend to 
knock the brand of baseball put across by the boys 
within swimming distance of Seal Rocks. It is very 
good of its kind, but not exactly satisfying to the 
appetite of any enthusiastic gentleman that has been 
catering to his sporting palate by watching the nifty 
Giants, the slugging Pirates, the game Cubs and the 
enterprising Reds. How lucky, 
therefore, are we of the ordinary or 





By ED A. GOEWEY 


but anine-foot bat. Thus Myers has had thrust upon 
him an honor that he did not crave, that is absolutely 
unique in baseball history, but which is an open con- 
fession that he is looked upon as the most dangerous 
batter in fast company when men are on bases. 
‘‘Another record-breaker in the McGraw camp is 
‘Rube’ Marquard, looked upon by many fans as the 
greatest pitcher living. You all remember when he 
was purchased by the Giants from the American 
Association for the tidy little sum of $11,000. He 
blew into the National League with a chest measure- 
ment that made a pouter pigeon look like a rank out- 
sider by comparison and a bump of 
egotism that was a sight for gods 


figures in base hits only twice. Twice he held his 
opponent to two hits, once to three hits, once to four 
hits, thrice to five hits, four times to six hits, twice 
to seven hits, twice to eight hits, once each to nine, 
ten and eleven hits. 

‘And this was not all of Rad’s startling perform- 
ances that year. His first defeat was by a score 2 to 
0, at the hands of the Buffalo Club, in which he per- 
mitted but five hits. He then resumed his habit of 
winning, and from September 10th to. the 19th 
pitched eight more successive victories. This made 
a total of twenty-six victories in twenty-seven games 
pitched from August 7th to Septem- 
ber 19th. For skill and endurance 





and men. Well, he certainly got his 
bumps when he tried his skill against 
the veteran swatters and lost so reg- 
ularly and so persistently that he 
soon became known far and wide as 
‘McGraw’s prize lemon.’ The fans 
yelled for his release and the sport 
writers in more or less kindly terms 
suggested that he be put on ice and 
shipped back to the ‘bushes.’ But 
Johnny, wise as a fox and as clever 
a baseball general as ever wore a 
spike or made life miserable for an 
umpire, hung to Marquard like grim 
death. First, he put him through a 
form of mental and oral massage that 
reduced the $11,000 gentleman’s head 
and chest to the size of that of the 
ordinary mortal, and then he and the 
mighty Mathewson proceeded to make 
him a great pitcher. With patience 








there is no danger that this record 
will ever be equaled. 

‘‘The awful exhibition of baseball 
put up by the Bostons, the Yankee 
Highlanders and the Browns for the 
several early weeks of the season 
and running through June were too 
pitiful to be funny. These clubs are 
the jokes of baseball, but they create 
only derision and not laughs. Of 
course not much was expected of 
either the Bostons or the Browns this 
season. It was to be a sort o’ build- 
ing up of them under new conditions. 
But from the Yankees we did have a 
right to expect some major-league 
ball. The team numbers many men 
who, under proper baseball condi- 
tions, should make the contests in 
which they take part a credit to the 
sport. I guess most everybody is 








and skill they developed his twirling, 
taught him the tricks of his trade, 
and showed.him where the various 
batters were weak. 

‘*Last season McGraw’s judgment was vindicated 
and the ridicule of the fans turned to praise by the 
masterly showing made by the ‘Rube.’ But for him 
the Giants could not have won the National League 
bunting, and this season his unequaled record among 
modern twirlers is largely responsible for the wonder- 
ful lead the Giants held throughout June. Up to this 
season Jack Chesbro and Ed Reulbach were hailed and 
worshiped as the most wonderful heavers of recent 
years, the former winning fourteen straight games 
back in the days when the Yankees were a ball club 
and were fighting for recognition in New York, and 
the latter scoring an equal number 
of straight victories for the Cubs in 





garden variety of rooters, being in- 
dependent of thoughtless bosses and 
able to see the first-prize article 
every day the sun shines. 

‘‘And this preamble brings me 
around to our husky friend, ‘Chief’ 
Myers, a redskin whose name will be 
remembered long after those of Sit- 
ting Bull and Chief Joseph have 
passed into oblivion. Myers is a full- 
blooded Indian, but was educated in 
everything from his A B C’s to base- 
ball by his white brothers. Heisa 
big, good-natured, atfable boy, well 
learned and a gentleman, and with no 
taste for the fire water that put his 
most noted redskin predecessor, Sock- 
alexis, out of the running in a brief = 
time. es | 

‘Myers became a favorite with 








1909. 

‘‘But Marquard has passed them 
both, and not only set a new record 
for the number of games won in a 
row, but also for winning these same 
victories from the very beginning of 
the season, when he took his first 
turn on the mound. It is doubtful if 
any pitcher will ever again make 
such a record from the start of a sea- 
son. Thus was the costly ‘lemon’ 
transformed into  baseball’s most 
splendid flower, showing what judg- 
ment, faith and patience cando. I 
tell you, George, it has taught all of 
us old-timers a lesson. We were too 
hasty in judging ‘Rube,’ and per- 
chance many other embryo stars were 
shoved back into the minors because 
they were not given time enough by 








fans and players from the day that he 
joined the Giants, and, by a careful 
study of the major-league game and 
strict attention to developing his natural skill, has 
become one of the best backstops in the business and 
‘a batter who is feared by every twirler in the Na- 
tional League. Last year the Chief was but two per 
cent. behind ‘Flying Dutchman’ Wagner, who topped 
the heavy hitters in the parent league with .334. He 
made 130 singles, 18 doubles, 9 three-baggers and one 
home run. Behind the bat he was the star of the 
league. He caught 128 games with a percentage of 
.979. Bergen, who caught in 84 contests, beat him 
only by two per cent. 

“I tell you, the Chief was a deservedly popular 
boy last year, and when they began naming babies 
and five-cent cigars after him, it looked as if he had 
reached the pinnacle of baseball fame. But this sea- 
son he is doing even better. His big bat is feared 
more than that of any slugger in the National, not 
even excepting the mighty ‘Honus’ Wagner, for when 
he connects with the ball it is sure to travel some. 
This stick work of the big redskin has caused him to 
become a record-breaker of a novel kind. To date 
the various pitchers facing him have openly confessed 
their fear of his batting prowess by deliberately giv- 
ing him free passage to first base considerably more 
than twenty times. In fact, this sort of thing has 
become rather monotonous to the fans, and in several 
recent games they have hissed twirlers who have 
deliberately signified that they would throw four 
balls so wide that he couldn’t hit them with anything 


The Highlanders are but a wreck 
of their former proud selves. 


the fans and their managers to really 
get acclimated and conditioned so as 
to show their best goods. 

‘*And while we are on the subject of pitching rec- 
ords, I want to take you back with me to the ‘good 
old days’ and tell you of the great stunts pulled off 
by Charley Radbourne, of the old Providence Club of 
1884. Radbourne’s feats 


Chief Jack Myers, the “pitcher 
killer.” 


disgustea with this outfit, for I sel- 
dom hear a kind word for it any 
more. A team that slops along win- 
ning only about one-third of its 
games is a disgrace to a city the size of New York, 
that with its five millions of people and hundreds of 
thousands of transients is only too willing to pour 
money like water into the coffers of any deserving 
sport enterprise. Wonder how the managers in the 
Johnson league like to see the Yanks piking along to 
only fair attendances, while the Giants are playing 
to crowds that put all the visiting clubs in the Na- 
tional on ‘Easy Street’ when they visit the metrop- 
olis, no matter how they fare elsewhere. 

‘‘And right here let me tell you of a little incident 
that took place one day during the series between the 
Giants and the Pirates that showed clearly just how 
the fans respect a game, capable and successful club 
owner. John T. Brush, the big man behind the Polo 
Grounds’ wonderful outfit, bright and cheerful and 
looking much better than he did a few months ago, 
sat in his wheel chair in the rear of the reserved seats 
on the upper floor of his immense stadium. The boys 
were at batting practice and the fans were streaming 
into the seats that bring from one dollar to two and 
a half each. And hundreds of them, financiers, law- 
yers, actors, artists, writers, metropolitan leaders in 
many lines and gentle and daintily dressed women, 
stepped from the line, shook hands with the smiling 
magnate, congratulated him on the showing his club 
was making, and wished him speedy return to even 
better health. It was a real ovation for the man 
who has devoted the best years of his life to promot- 
ing and making clean the national game and to giv- 
ing the fans a winning club. He has made money out 
of baseball, to be sure; but he has also spent it lib- 
erally. His stadium is a monument to baseball and 
will stand as a reminder of his greatness long after 
he and many more of us have struck out for the last 
time. Can you, George, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, picture such a demonstration by the fans up at 
the park where the Yankees play something that 
often resembles croquet as much as baseball? Well, 
hardly! 

‘“‘The Red Sox and the White Sox, the Senators 
and the Athletics are all 





will mark him for all 
time as one of the great- 
est pitchers that ever 
lived. In that year he 
won eighteen straight 
games and his club won 
twenty straight games, 
also a National League 
record. The two vic- 
tories that did not go to 
Charley were captured by 
a youngster named Con- 
ley. Just listen to the 
way Radbourne pitched 








playing the kinds of 
games that make base- 
ball worth while. As 
they have been going to 
date, they promise to 
make the fight for the 
American League pen- 
nant a merry one. Most 
of the Eastern fans con- 
tinue to root for the 
Washingtons, and if they 
should win out there will 
be great. rejoicing in 
many places besides the 








and you’ll understand 
why no modern twirler 
will equal his record. He 
won on August 7th and Conley won on the 8th. Then 
Charley went in and won on the 9th, 11th, 12th, 14th, 
15th and 19th. Conley won on August 20th. Rad- 
bourne returned to the mound and won on the 21st, 
23d, 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th, and September 2d, 3d, 
4th, 5th and 6th. Five of Radbourne’s games were 
shut outs. In his eighteen victories he yielded double 


The gamblers must be made to keep from the ball parks. 


capital. Considering the 
fact that they have for 
years been consistent bat- 
tlers for the cellar championship, they deserve all 
the more credit for the work they are doing. 

‘The lesson of the run-in between Ty Cobb and 
a too enthusiastic fan earlier in the season is bearing 
fruit. Much better deportment is being shown on the 
part of the rooters in all the big parks. One or two 


(Continued on page 39.) 
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The Olympic Marathon Race at Stockholm 


American runners who have been selected to take part in the international 25-mile 


HE Olympic Marathon to be run at Stockholm 
on Sunday, July 14th, is considered to be the 
premier individual athletic contest of the 
international Olympic games of 1912. To 

the winner of this long run will go the greatest hon- 
ors showered upon any one athlete competing at 
Stockholm this year. America has entered a team 
of twelve of the most experienced runners in the 
gruelling sport. Against these entrants, bearing the 
United States shield, will be pitted famous distance 
men from every part of the world. 

The Marathon race has been the feature event in 
every one of the revivals of the Olympic meets. 
Five times since 1896 have the squads of runners 
broken away from the starting line on their twenty- 
six-mile race and twice has an American been first to 


contest on July 14. 


finish—a record not equaled by any other country to 
date. That the United States team may contain the 
winner this year is the hope of every American, both 
at home and abroad. Forecasts are useless in the 
event, however, since more conditions enter into the 
race and the winning thereof than into any other 
athletic competition on track or field. 

The distance of the run at Stockholm is 40,200 
meters, equivalent to 25 miles, 220 yards. The Mar- 
athon will start from the stadium and the competitors 
will run a circuit of adjacent country roads, twelve 
miles out and twelve miles back, finishing with one 
lap of the stadium track. The conditions of the 
roads, weather, crowds and each individual entrant 
on the day of the race are all factors to be considered 
and will have an important bearing on the result and 






































Michael J. Ryan, of the Irish-American A. C. fone i. Reynolds, another of the 
of New York City, who won the Boston A.A. rish-American A. C. Marathon 
Marathon on April 19, making a new course runners, wh is expected to 
record of 2 hours, 21 minutes, 18 1-5 seconds. show well in the long run at 


Ryan finished second in E ngland’s big event. 


Stockholm. He has taken part 
in many races and has usually 
made a creditable showing. 


the winner. Conditions are never twice alike in 
Marathon races; consequently a comparison of rec- 
ords offers no solution of the time or of the victor. 
The following table shows the result of the five previ- 
ous Olympic Marathon races, all of which have varied 
in distance from 26 miles, 385 yards, the real Mara- 
thon distance, to 25 miles, 10 yards: 


Year Place Winner Country Time 

1896 Athens, Gr. Loues Greece 2h. 55m. 20s. 
1900 Paris, Fr. Teato Franc? 2* o* o* 
1904 St. Louis, U.S. Hicks U.S. * a? oe 
1906 Athens, Gr. Sherring Canada *2‘° 51 “* 233-5s. 
1908 London, Eng. Hayes U.S Ss" &* we. 


* Best record for Olympic Marathon. 
































He won the Missouri A. 


Joseph Forshaw, Jr., representing the 

Missouri A.C. of St. Louis. In 1905 

he won the St. Louis Marathon held 

under Missouri A. C. auspices. His 

time was 3 hours, 16 minutes, 57 ec- 

onds. He ran in the- Marathon at 
London in 1908. 


Joseph Erxleben, of the Missouri 
A.C, of St. Louis, a famous Mara- 
thon runner of the Middle West. 


race on May 4 in 2 hours, 36 min J. J. Gallagher, Jr., the Yale University 
utes, 30 seconds. Heran in the 1908 
Olympic Marathon at London. 





Sidney Hatch, a veteran 
middle distance runnet 

of the Middle West, who 
has won many Marathons. 
Hatch was placed on the 
supplementary list by the 
American Olympic Com 

mittee and went to Swe- 
den as the result of funds 
subscribed by fellow cit- 
izens. He was unable to 
sail with the team on the 
“Finland” and followed 
a week later by regular 

steamer. 











Me., an 








25-mile 

student and long distance runner who set seconds. 
such a terrific pace in the Olympic Trial 
Marathon at Boston on May 19 that new 
records were possible. He collapsed five 
miles from the finish, but his showing was 
so excellent that he was named to repre- 

sent the United States at Stockholm. 


mark, but was then passed. 


Clarence De Mar, of the North Louis Tewanima, the Hopi Arizona Indian 
DorchesterA.A.of Massachusetts 
winner of the Boston Marathon 
of 1911, who refrained from all 
c ompetition this spring in order 
that he might be fresh for the 
Olympic test at Stockholm. 


long distance runner. He is a student at the 

Government Indian School at Carlisle, Pa 

He is one of the three Indians representing the 
United States in the Olympic games. 











Andrew Sockalexis, of Oldtown, 
Indian runner who ran 
second to Ryan in the Marathon 
tryout at Boston, April 19. His 
time was 2 hours, 21 minutes, 523-5 






Gaston Strobino, of the South Pater 


He led at the 22-mile son A.C., winner of second place in 
the New York City Modified Mara 
thon last spring. He was placed on 
the supplementary list, and generous 
Paterson (N. J.) citizens sent him to 
Stockholm. 
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The Republican National Convention of 1912 


Figures and Scenes at the Great Historic Gathering Which Renominated President Taft 
and Vice-President Sherman 


COPYRIGHT INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE. OPYRIGHT (INTERNATION NEWS SERVICE MOFFETT STUDIO 
Hon. Elihu Root, United States Senator from The daily crowd in front of the Coliseum. The attendance at the proceedings of the convention Victor Rosewater of the Omaha (Neb.) 
New York, who both as temporary and per rose as high as 15,000, and many thousands were unable to enter the auditorium. The street on Bee,” acting chairman of the National Com- 
manent chairman of the historic convention, which the Coliseum stands presented a most animated appearance throughout the convention. mittee, who presided over the convention 


won new laurels. until Mr. Root was elected chairman. 


Willia 


dictati 


INTE A AL NEW ERVICE 


NTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE NTERNATIONAL KREWS SERVICE 
Three New York Republican leaders. Left to right: William Berri, publisher of the in- An active champion. James Watson of Indiana 
I , ho in the convention warmly advo- 


ew of Indianapo 


\ popular couple. Harry S.N 


lis, the efficient chairman of the committee on fluential Republican daily, the “Standard Union,” of Brooklyn, N.Y.; Lafayette Gleason, (at left), 1 ‘ 
arrangements for the convention, and Mrs. New. and William Barnes, Jr., chairman of the New York State Republican Committee. cated the ional Committee’s action on con- 
Mr. f 


New was chairman of the National Com tests, conversing with Sidney Bieber, national 
mittee in 1907, 


committeeman from the District of Columbia. 


COPYRIGHT INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE. INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


Women of note. Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks, wife of An interesting quartet. Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. William Hayward and Mr. and A famous leader. Former United States Senator 
the former Vice-President of the United States, and Mrs. Ralph E. Williams. Mr. Hayward was secretary of the Republican National Chauncey M. Depew, a delegate-at-large from New 
her daughter Adelaide. Committee and Mr. Williams, national committeman from Oregon. York, with Mrs. Depew. 


The bel 
of Nat 
and Mis 
Mack 


- 
NTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE COPYRIGHT INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE NTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE NTERNATIONAL NEWS SERV 


ce 

A warhorse from Pennsylvan- The candidate from Iowa. A capable official. William F. Stone, the experienced An efficient Taft leader. Rep 
ia. United States Senator Boies United States Senator Cum sergeant-at-arms of the convention (at left), con- resentative Willia B. Mc- 
Penrose, former head of the mins, for whom ten delegates versing with Governor Robert H. Todd ‘ 
Republican organization of his from his State to the National 
State. Convention were instructed. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
An influential advocate. Uni- 
states Senator W. M. Crane 
Kinley of Illinois, who was the assachusetts, whose quiet 
of Porto Rico. manager of Mr. Taft’s pre-con work among the delegates 
vention campaign. aided the President's cause. 
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The Democracy in National Convention 


Interesting Glimpses of the Recent Big Meet of Democrats at Baltimore, Md., Which Nominated a 
President and Vice-President 




















Notable guests with their wives and daughters in the gallery especially reserved 
for them. 


The eager crowd in front of the armory (Convention Hall) at the opening of 
every session. 





























COPYRIGHT INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERV'CE 
William Jennings Bryan, in his room at the Hotel Belvedere, The real boss of the conven Alton B. Parker, temporary 
dictating his speech to Secretary Rose, opposing Judge tion, Charlie Murphy of chairman, delivering his 
Parker’s selection as temporary chairman. Tammany Hall. speech, 


Sergeant at-arms John I. Martin (in center) in his office at the 
armory, with his private secretary, W. C. Zederbaum (at his left), and 
Colonel R. B. Anderson, the chief clerk, (at his right). 























An Underwood booster and an 
Underwood rooster. This com 
bination amused all who saw it. 


Thomas Taggart (at lefi), National 

Committeeman from Indiana, and 

Judge Martin J. Wade, National 
Committeeman from Iowa. 


Senator William J. Stone of Mis- 
souri, the leader of the Champ 
Clark forces in the convention. 


Prominent men at the convention. Left to right: Urey Woodson, Secretary 
National Committee; Roger C. Sullivan, National Committeeman from Illinois; Nor- 
man E. Mack, Chairman National Committee; Edwin O. Wood, National Committee 
man from Michigan; R. Crain of Baltimore, who brought the convention to Baltimore. 


























The belles of the convention. Miss Ruby Tucker, daughter Mrs. Roger Sullivan and Miss Virginia Mrs. Norman E. Mack, the Members of the Women's Democratic National League who con 


of National Committeeman Guy B. Tucker of Arkansas, Sullivan, wife and daughter of Na first lady of the conven- ferred with Chairman Mack. Left to right: Mrs. W. G. Sharp, 
and Misses Norma and Harriet Mack, daughters of Chairman tional Committeeman Sullivan of tion, wife of the Chairman treasurer, wife of Representative Sharp of Ohio; Mrs, J. Charles 
Mack of the National Committee. The young ladies were Illinois. of the National Committee. Linthicum, vice-president, wife of Representative Linthicum of 


much admired and received many courteous attentions. Maryland; Mrs. Randolph Hopkins of Virginia. 














PHOTOS MRS. C.R MLLER 


Distributing suffragetie literature to delegates in front of the 


The newsboys’ nap. “Tired Out.” 
Belvedere Hotel. 


A Champ Clark delegate with two of the famous hound dogs 
in his carriage. _ The outfit attracted much attention. 
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White Slavery—Cause and Cure 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, 


EDITOR’S NOTE :—The Christmas story of this series, 


‘“‘Those Things Which We Ought To Have Done,”’ 


Author of ‘*The House of Bondage,’’ ‘‘What Is Socialism?” Etc. 


was unnumbered. Counting it as number 


thirty-one, this is the thirty-second and last installment of a series of stories and articles by Mr. Kauffman on “The Girl That Goes Wrong,” dealing 


with the causes of casual and professional immorality in the United States. 
gathering material for his remarkable novel of white slavery, ‘*The House of Bondage. 
ground, that it was decided to print it in three installments. 


Il. 

E NOW face the question of cause. (c) 
Consider, again, the figures presented by 
the Chicago commission’s investigation. 
Here, according to that investigation, 

are the annual profits from the trade in Chicago: 
Rentals of property and profits of keepers 
and inmates $8,476,689 
Sale of liquor (disorderly saloons only) . 4,307,000 

Sale of liquor in houses and flats and 

profits of inmates on commissions for 


such sales 2. 0915, 760 


Total $1: 5,699, 149 

About the purpose animating persons renting 
property for white slave uses there can be no doubt. 
A tumbledown house, that would not bring fifteen 
dollars a month to its owner if let to an ordinary 
renter, will bring a hundred from a tenant whose 
business is as lucrative as that of the slaver. That 
sort of tenant is not particular about the neighbor- 
hood, does not worry owner or agent for repairs, 
rarely defaults. I know of one house, normally worth 
$2,500 a year, that rents for slave purposes at $8,000. 
To quote the Chicago commission: 

X-265 leases a house for $50 a month in a section where it would be 
impossible to sublet to respectable parties for a legitimate increase of 
$75 per month. He then expends, say, $200 in partitioning off ten 
small bed-rooms; total expense so far, $250. He subleases to a land- 
lady (i. e., a slaver) for $200 per month, and she often pays a bonus in 
addition to the $200. He thus gets his money back during the first 
month’s rental, and a profit of $150 that month and every month 
thereafter 


” 


The owner gets ‘‘easy money’’ and asks no questions. 
I think there is no reason to believe anything but 
that this phase of the matter is purely economic and 
is wholly dependent upon the institution of private 
property. 

Again, what motive save that of profit animates a 
woman conducting a white slave establishment? 
None. Such women are admittedly incapable of earn- 
ing a living by any other means. They are nearly 
all women that have begun as slaves. They are the 
rare personalities that have been able to ‘‘rise in the 
business’’ and have struggled out of the employed and 
into the employing class. In the latter class their 
sources of profit include commissions on liquor sold, 
commissions on clothes sold to their slaves, over- 
charges for food and lodging, and the half of all 
moneys taken in by their slaves in the more direct 
course of the business. The moneys of the last sort 
run from fifty cents to $25 per capita per diem. The 
average price of beer is a dollar ‘‘a round,’’ and of 
champagne, generally poor in quality, $5 the quart. 
The other charges and overcharges maintain this pro- 
portion. There is one proprietress of a house on the 
West Side of Chicago, a mere ‘‘fifty-cent house,’’ 
who is supporting her family and has $7,000 in bank. 
Our commission tells of a second, whose place ‘‘is 
one of the lowest and cheapest,’’ yet who saves 
$8,299 a year; it cites the case of a flatkeeper who, 
retiring after five years from her East Thirty-third 
Street business, wanted $1,400 for the good-will and 
fixtures, and it has the record of a third who retired 
with $150,000. 

When we come to treat of the slaves, we shall 
see that the chief cause of their submission to slavery 
was poverty. Remember, in the meantime, that 
these keepers began by being slaves and, therefore, 
went into the business because of poverty. 

Our Chicago commission, after investigating the 
question of police protection and unearthing numer- 
ous instances, says: 

The... facts show .. . one of two things: first, that the inspectors 

of police . . . are ignorant of conditions as they actually exist in their 
districts, or second, that they have withheld the exact information 
from the superintendent of police. 
Naturally. But do you for a moment suppose that 
the officer on the beat is really in ignorance of the 
character of the houses on his beat? In other words, 
do you suppose him to be utterly devoid of ordinary 
human intelligence? If you will talk to the police- 
man that guards your own residence, you will find 
that he is poorly paid for his hard work, and that, 
directly or indirectly, he labors under heavy taxation 
in the form of political assessments. He takes the 
money to protect white slavery because he needs that 
money to live. 

Terrible as is the business of the procurer, his 
motive is similar. Almost without exception, as the 
court records will show you, he is the product of pov- 
erty. Poverty has brought him into the world amid 
filth. Poverty has reared him in an atmosphere of 
precocity and perversion. Because of poverty, he 
has learned the worst before he has had a glimpse of 
the best. Poverty has, in a word, predestined him 
to crime; it has made him an economic incompetent. 

Allowing, however, for the protection of white 
slavery and the recruiting of its direct victims, we 
have still the question of patronage. A great many 
of my critics have argued that this was a matter of 
supply and demand. Ina measure, it is. But what 
creates the demand? 


” 








Make Vice Unprofitable. 
By WIRT W. HALLAM, of Chicago. 


It is an easy matter to control the immoral women ; it 
is an easy matter to control the general public--exper- 
ience everywhere has shown this; but it has also shown 
that it is a difficult matter to control the men who are 
hangers-on in the vice districts, the men and women who 
rent houses to immoral tenants at high rates and the cor- 
rupt politicians,—the former group of men, because they 
make large quantities of easy money; the latter, because 
friendship with vice means a large quantity of absolutely 
controlled voters, many of whom are repeaters. 


While both New York and Chicago now have good 
mayors, it is most desirable that vice conditions in these 
two largest cities of the nation should be improved. We 
could probably save more than 5,000 girls a year; we could 
prevent thousands of boys and men from drifting into dis- 
sipation and disease. Those who are promoting vice are 
getting a money profit every day that we let them alone. 
We can stop it if we will. It should be done, and done 
soon. 




















To that query, unless one believes in promiscuity, 
I can see but two possible answers. Either you must 
assume that men are naturally ravening beasts, you 
must deny all the scientific affirmations of the upward 
progress of the race, you must declare that nineteen 
hundred years of civilization and Christianity have 
been tind oe ah to tame the very passions that it has 
been their object to tame; or else you must accept 
the authority of the ancient fathers of the Christian 
Church to the effect that marriage was instituted to 
preserve continence, and then remember that, as you 
will see by medical testimony later to be quoted, 
overwork stimulates the passions, and that there are 
to-day 3,000,000 men workers in the United States 
too poorly paid to afford marriage. I leave the 
choice to you. 

Let the patrons come from where you will, the 
victims come from poverty. Here we have data that 
leave us in no uncertainty. The white slaves are re- 
cruited from the homes of the poor. 

Consider this carefully. Again, to quote the testi- 
mony of that thoroughgoing body, the Vice Commis- 
sion of the City of Chicago: 

The twelfth (United States) census, 1900, reports that 6,000,000 
women were then wage-earners outside their homes, and it is antic- 
ipated that the thirteenth census (1910) will find 9,000,000 women 
engaged in wage-earning pursuits. Between 1890-1900 gainfully em- 
ployed women increased more rapidly than gainfully employed men 
in number, and more rapidly than the female population. 

We have, then, an immense army of women work- 
ing in shops and factories for their living. They are 
certainly not doing it because they are rich. Is their 
work of a nature to drive them to violent relaxa- 
tions? And-are their wages adequate for their sup- 
port without assistance from ‘‘night work on the 
side’? For answer, I quote a few more eminent 
authorities: 

Girls in factories are expected to keep up a certain “pace” while at 
work, and ten hours of driving work at a hot pace are not to be con- 
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How to Obtain Back Numbers 
Mr. Kauffman’s soul-stirring stories are to be the main 
feature of LESLIE'S for several months tocome. Those 
wanting back numbers may obtain them as long as the 
limited supply lasts by forwarding ten cents in coin or 
stamps for each copy desired. Address— LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The following stories have appeared : 
‘‘The Perils of White Slavery.’’ March 234 
‘*The Girl That Wanted Ermine."’ March 30th 
‘The Girl That Was Hungry.”’ April 27th 
‘*The Girl That Wasn't Told.’’ May 11th 
‘*The Girl That Studied Art.’’ May 25th 
‘*The Girl That Was Romantic.”’ June 8th 
‘The Girl That Was Weak.”’ June 22d 
‘*The Girl That Went to See.’’ July 6th 
‘*The Girl That Was Bad.’’ July 13th 
‘‘The Woman That Succeeded.’’ Aug. 3d 
‘The Woman That Is Bohemian.’’ Aug. 17th 
‘*The Women That Served.’’ Aug. 3ist 
‘*The Girl That Was Poor.’’ Sept. 14th 
**The Father That Was Careful.”’ Sept. 28th 
‘*A Case of Retrogression.’’ Oct. 12th 
** The Girl That Killed.’’ Oct. 26th 
‘*The House of Silence.”’ Nov. 9th 
‘*The Girl That Was Cursed.”’ Nov. 30th 
“Those Things Which We Ought to 
Have Done.’’ Dec. 14th. 
‘“The Girl That Was Engaged.”’ Dec. 28th. 
**Brands from the Burning.’’ Jan. 18th. 
“The Power of the Press.’’ Feb. Ist. 
“The Slaver with the Sword.”’ Feb. 22d. 
*“Wolves in the Fold.’”’ Feb. 29th. 
‘“The Man That Was a Cad.”’ Mafch 14th. 
‘*The Girl Without a Mother.”’ March 28th. 
‘*The Man That Was Kind.’’ April lith. 
**The Man That Had Traveled.”’ May 2d 
‘*The Woman With Nothing To Do.”’ May 16th. 
“Only a Nigger.’’ June 6th 
‘“‘When Sinners Entice Thee.’’ June 20th. 
“‘White Slavery—Cause and Cure”’ (I.) July 4th. 




















The series is based upon data collected and verified by Mr. Kauffman while 
This article is of such absorbing interest and covers so much 
The second of these is given here, and the third and last will appear in the next issue of Leslie’s. 


sidered conducive to good health physically or to leave the worker in 
any humor for applying herself to educational improvement. Dances 
and shows will be the most attractive things.— Elizabeth B. Butler, 
former Secretary N. J. Consumers’ League, in Charities and Com- 
mons, March 16, 1909. 

A craving for excitement is general among girls who work long 
hours, for they feel the necessity for stimulation.— Report of the Chi- 
cago Vice Commission. 

Anyone who has read the evidence given in the various inquiries 
into the sweating system will have been struck by the invariable 
coincidence of a low standard of regularity, sobriety and morality 
with the conditions to which women, under free competition, are ex- 
posed.— Thomas Oliver, M. D. 

The present economic and unsanitary conditions under which girls 
employed in factories and stores live and work has an effect on the 
nervous forces of the girl in such a way as to render her more sus- 
ceptible to prostitution. It is a sound medical fact that practically 
the same condition exists at the point of extreme exhaustion, where a 
person has a feeling of strength which is unnatural, and that point 
is usually reached after exceedingly hard and exacting labor.— Report 
of the Chicago Vice Commission. 

The effect of overwork on morals is closely related to the injury to 
health. Laxity of moral fiber follows physical debility . . . Relief 
from the strain is sought in alcoholic stimulants and other excesses. 
— Massachusetts Legislative Document. (House) No. 98. 

Overwork . . . tends to dissipation in various forms. The ex- 
hausted system craves stimulants. This opens the door to other in- 
dulgences, from which flow not only degeneracy of individuals, but 
degeneracy of the race.— Relations Between Capital and Labor; U.S. 
Senate Committee, 1883. 


Of course, even if the working conditions are 
harder than these reports declare, some of the danger 
might be lessened by the payment of high or at least 
adequate wages. But such wages are not the rule. 
‘*There are,’’ says our conservative Chicago commis- 
sion, ‘‘many men owning large establishments who 
pay wages which simply drive women into sin; some 
of the girls who are most tempted . . . work 
surrounded by luxuries . . . for a wage of about $7 
a week. . . . In nearly all the employments open to 
women the maximum wage is from $10 to $15 a week, 
and the average about $6.’” Yet there are probably 
9,000,000 women workers! 

Even the hope of advancement will thus be seen to 
be vain. There is nothing ahead and very little at 
hand. The low wages necessitate poor living quar- 
ters in the neighborhood of vicious districts, and, our 
Chicago commission assures us, ‘‘contrary to the 
usual opinion, it costs a girl more to live respectably 
than a man. ... Jt has been established after ex- 
haustive study that it is quite impossible for a working 
girl in any large city to live on less than $8 a week.’’ 

The figures are worth repetition: 

(1) There are about 9,000,000 women workers in 
America. 

(2) Their average wage is $6 a week. 

(8) It is impossible for a working girl to live in a 
large city on less than $8 a week. 

Do you now begin to see why the ranks of white 
slavery are always filled? Do you now wonder that 
the Chicago investigators found that ‘‘most of the 
keepers (of immoral flats) have a list of young girls 
‘on call,” who are employed during the day and are 
ready to come to these flats during the evenings’’? 
Can you not now read with less surprise the words of 
United States Senate Document No. 196: 

In very many cases the price offered the victim is only that of 
higher wages and better economic conditions. 

I dare not give you the instances reported by the 
Chicago experts, but they tell a terrible tale. Out 
of the hundreds of others that‘I could provide, I give 
but one, and that described by Miss Maude E. Miner, 
of the New York Probation Society. Miss Miner 
tells of visiting the tenement home of a girl arrested 
for soliciting. 

I found the widowed mother and three daughters at work. The 
children were aged 11,9and6. They were pasting violets for hat- 
trimming. They got one cent for every 144 violets. They worked from 
dawn well into the night, and their highest daily wage was 96 cents. 
And the same unprejudiced authority has elsewhere 
added: 

A working-girl averages $6 a week. She pays $2.50 weekly for 
room-rent, 10 cents daily for breakfast and goes without it on Sunday 
to bring the weekly total down to 60 cents. She pays for her week’s 
lunches $1.05. She pays $1.40 weekly for dinners, and, say, 40 cents for 
laundry-work. Adding this, we have $5.95 and nothing left for car- 
fares, amusements, clothes, medicine. Yet some girls liveon $5 a 
week, others on three and four, and on seasonal work that throws 
them out of employment for the summer. If they turn in their ignor- 
ance and desperation to the street, it is not because they are naturally 
vicious. It is because conditions are too strong for them. 

Take the trades. from which the white slaves are 
recruited. You may remember one table that I 
printed in the first installment of the present series. 
It was that of Waverley House, in New York, to 
which a certain class of girls arrested on charges of 


immorality are committed. It ran: 
Sh Sun bi ss cbe0kdas oi Gan eeane ceed 95 
xo ce. 5UR bn becky Sod Os savneveaea 72 
I os cck-n ed ooee ste skys tiv ebewae natal 29 
I Ch coe ey kc ndcnaekd capes svebeceeee 16 
ES pidebe ch wssinawawcneesveensaeee 13 
ee rere 9 
I ic ans a pb b4.400 sends etads sen bsun 8 
IN 5 65.5594: 95 wh cddes c0aecneebeeees 8 
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Cashiers............ tees 7 | was the disaster traceable to alcoholism. 
AERP ENE. »-.+0++- : The average wage of the girls solicit- 
Trained nurses 2 ing in Chicago dance halls tells the com- 
Telephone-girls. + ir . : oe 

- =“ 9 mission in that city a similar story. 
Sieitene, 2 That wage, before entering their pres- | 
Sieedlianares... 2 ent business, is $6, and out of 34 cases 
No occupation ; . 26 where causes could be learned, 18 were 


Only 26 out of that 300 were non-/| directly economic and 11 indirectly. The 
workers and only 12 were in the better- | street and saloon girls had been earning 
paid trades. The same condition is ob- | an average of $4.87 at other trades, and 


servable in the census of 4,000 such only 6 out of 32 had ‘‘gone wrong”’ for | 


women taken, in sixty different cities |other than economic reasons. 
throughout the country, under the direc- 
tion of the State of Massachusetts. It, these figures, as repeated in world-wide 
showed that 500 had been garment| investigations, that moved the Congress 


makers, 116 shop clerks, 800 rope|tor the Suppression of the White Slave | 
makers, laundry girls, candy-box pack- | Traffic, held in Vienna in 1909, to pass 


“é 


ers, milliners, paper-box makers, cigar | @ resolution which asked that social 
and cigarette makers or workers in|life be so modified that young girls in 
textile mills, and the remainder were | every country receive a wage which 
largely underpaid house servants. shall enable them to live.’’ It may 
But there are many other such figures. have been a similar realization that 
Not long ago there was a collection of |moved the Chicago commission to de- 
statistics made from a group of 25 | clare: 
women in certain houses in Chicago.| Wemay enact laws; we may appoint commis- 
Their previous occupations were given | sions; we may abuse civic administrations for their 
as follows: | handling of the problem; but the problem will 


Domestic servants............ — remain just as long as the public conscience is dead 
Waitresses : 5 | to the issue or is indifferent to its solution. 
Shop-clerks.. ; ; edxi 03 | (To be concluded. ) 
ear 3 } 

Dressmakers. 2 

ca scisasnisesi 1 All Growth Is Slow. 

. ° : ; 

Stenographer. . Mayor Gaynor of New York. 
Governess............. ay fl ne : 
Telephone-operator 1 OU KNOW all good growth is 
Vaudeville ies a gradual. Such is the economy of 
Factory.... 1 almighty God. How slowly the| 


The highest wage had been $10 a week, tree grows, little by little each year, 


the lowest $2.50, the average $5. The) until it becomes full grown, with its} 
majority of the girls had entered their) spreading branches! How slowly even | 


new life at the age of eighteen, and/|the blade of wheat matures! How 
nearly all had come from larger families | slowly these bodies of ours develop from 
than, under modern conditions, are easily | infancy up to manhood or womanhood! 
supported by workingmen. Eighteen | And, if I may say so with reverence, 
of the girls had been directly forced | how patiently the Almighty sat brooding 
into the business by poverty. One was|over this world that we are on, for mil- 


betrayed while earning $5 a week, an- | lions of years, before it was made fit | 


other while earning $4; a third, though | for our habitation and our use! And so 
she said that she chose the career be-| it is in all things material, moral, politi 
cause she liked it, had made her choice|cal and economic. The rules of slow 
while earning a weekly wage of only | growth—we must do the best we can, 
$2.50; a fourth was betrayed by a mar-| and when we have got a thing that is 
ried man that refused to take care of | wrong we must wait until the opportune 
her; a fifth was sold, and in only two cases | time to fix it. 








BARON MARSCHALL 
VON BIEBERSTEIN, 


‘The new German Ambassador 
at London, who receives $37, 
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paid to any German official ex 
cept the Kaiser. The Baron is 
regarded as Germany's great 
est diplomat. He favors es 
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Once a shoe factory hand, who 
was recently inaugurated as 
president of New Orleans Uni 
versity, New Orleans, La. He 
prepared for college while 
making shoes at Lynn, Mass. 
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Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., 
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Wife of the Governor of Ala- 
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chivalry would end when 
women were given the ballot. 
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WEDDED FOR MANY YEARS. 

Little Miss Georgia Brown, daughter of Repre- Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Austin of Rupert, Vermont, 
sentative and Mrs. George F. Brown of Fulton who lately celebrated the 67th anniversary of their 
County, Ga., and her mother. The child was marriage. Mr. Austin is 88 years old and Mrs. 
named by the General Assembly of the State, and Austin 84 years. Both are still hale and active. 
a loving cup seen in the picture was presented to Mr. Austin drove the first horse car that went 
her by the lower house when she was christened over the Third Avenue track in New York, in 

before that body. the early fifties. 


THE BABY OF THE STATE, 


It is a realization of the meaning of | 
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The Hygienic 
old Drink 





_ Refreshing—Tonic—Blood Building 


HEN you drop in ata soda fountain 
| to quench hot weather thirst— 

‘when you demand something cold 
to drink with your lunch and dinner, make 
that cold something Armour’s Grape Juice. 


Marvelously refreshing, rich and de- 
licious, it cools you off and tones you up 
like magic. 

And keeps you in all-’round good con- 
dition at the same time. 





There is no better way to keep well 
than by drinking 


* 


Armours Grape Juice 
The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 
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For that grapes are Nature’s choicest tonic has lone been known across 
the water, where Grape “cures’’are an institution. 

They build blood, aid digestion, increase appetite, yield energy, renew 
vitality. 
| The finer the grape the more potent these qualities—which are yours at 
their best in Armour’s Grape Juice. 
| Only superb purple Concords, grown in the famous grape sections of New 
| York and Michigan, are used in Armour’s Grape Juice. 
| Each day’s picking, sun ripened to fullest perfection is pressed that 
| same day. No fruit is left over to wilt and wither. 
No sweetening or dilution of any kind. 
| Just the pure rich extract of these luscious grapes preserved by steriliza- 
| tion and air tight bottling. 

Supremely delicious—a wonderful natural tonic. The all-the-year-’ round 
social and health drink combined. 

Armour’s Grape Juice is sold by most grocers and druggists, at fountains, 
| buffets and clubs. 
| If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you a trial dozen pints for 
| $3, express prepaid. Address Armour and Company, Dept. 171, Chicago. 


ARMOUR 4° COMPANY 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Lesile’s Weekly." 
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sorts in America are to be found 
in the Rocky Mountain Region. 


Denver, Palmer Lake, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Canon 
City, Glenwood Springs, Gunnison River Resorts, Wagon 
heel Gap, Pagosa Springs, Ouray, Silverton, Santa Fe, 
Salt Lake City and Ogden are all located 
directly on the line of the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad 


“* The Scenic Line of the World” 


%, 





Hunting, Camping, Fishing and 
Out-of-Door Sports 





By the way, if you are going to the Pacific Coast, the 
Denver & Rio Grande—Western Pacific, the Royal 


Gorge Feather River Canon Route, 
offers far more scenie attractions than 
oe any other transcontinental line. 





For free illustrated, descriptive booklets, address 


FRANK A. WADLEIGH, 


General Passenger Agent, 


Deaver, 


Colorado 
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CAN YOU DRAW ? 
Why not be a 


Cartoonist ? 
MERES both feme and 


money in it. The Zim 
Book will help you. Get it. 
It’s full of practical suggestions. 
Suggestions that will mean 
cash to one who can draw. 














on Making the 
World Laugh 
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wr 


Zim is the most famous of all 
American cartoonists. He 
knows what he is writing 
about. Cash in on his ex- 
perience. 
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You'll save a good deal of 
costly experimenting. Use 
the short cuts in the Zim 
Book. You'll find many little 
tricks of the trade that you 
never thought of before. 


Special Offer 








The Zim Book is beautifully bound in 3-4 
Morocco. The publication price is 
$5.00, but a limited special offer is being 
made to Leslie's readers. Just to advertise 
this book, we’ll sell it to you for $1.00. 
Just $1.00—think of it. Don’t let it 
pass. 


See special offer. 


The Zim Book 


Room 1149, Brunswick Bldg., New York 
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“Partners in Good Fortune and Bad” 


| (Continued from page 30.) 
|The woman threw her arms round the 
; man. 

‘‘Oh!’’ Lady Kathleen cried. ‘‘Oh!’’ 

Then the boat struck on the rocks. 
Fragments of it passed them and rode 
|on the waves shoreward. There was no 
sign of the man or the woman. Mor- 
rison threw off his waterproof and coat 
and sat down to tear off his boots. 

‘*No, no!’’ Lady Kathleen 
‘*You can’t!”’ 

‘“‘T am a good swimmer,’’ he assured 
her; ‘‘a particularly good swimmer.”’ 

‘‘It is madness! You will never find 
them.”’ 

‘They will be in the pool between the 
rocks.’’ He threw off the second boot 
and sprang up. 

‘*You will be dashed to pieces!’’ she 
declared. ‘‘I know the place. You 
have no chance, or I wouldn’t stop you.’’ 
She clung to his arm, but he pulled him- 
self away and rushed into the water. 

He was an exceptionally strong swim- 
mer and he reached the rocks quickly. 
He was drawn against one as he went 
among them, but gained the top of the 
largest and disappeared over it. In a 
few moments he reappeared with the 
woman. He laid her down and went 
back. This time he was gone for half a 
minute that seemed half an hour to Lady 
| Kathleen. At last he crawled up, drag- 
| ging the man slowly after him. He was 
evidently hurt and lay down for a time 
| from sheer exhaustion. The exhaustion 
was apparent when he gave a feeble 
wave of the hand. 

At last he slipped into the water, 
drawing the woman after him. Then 
he floated, holding her head above water, 
and let the incoming tide drive them 
ashore. Lady Kathleen drew them in, 
and he left the woman to her and lay on 
the sand just beyond the water. 

‘“‘T want to get some of my strength 


cried. 


|before I go back for him,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘Do you know what to do to 
her?”’ 


‘*Yes,’’ said Lady Kathleen, kneeling 
beside the unconscious woman, a pale 
slip of a Cockney girl, with a pert-spar- 

lrow face. ‘‘You mustn’t go back. It’s 

| suicide. Why, you couldn’t swim ashore 
with the tide!’’ 

| ‘**T didn’t try,’’ he declared. ‘‘I was 
saving my energy to go back for him.’’ 

|He glanced at the sea. ‘‘The water 
won’t reach him for a few minutes,’’ he 
pronounced. 
then.’’ 

| ‘*You ean’t do it!’’ she declared. 
**You are too weak. I shall hold you. 
You can’t put your life before his, but 
Iecan. Oh, don’t look at me like that! 

| I know that you must go. God bless 

/you! Be careful!’’ 

He rose slowly. 

‘**T’ll be all right,’’ he asserted. ‘‘The 

| tide will always carry me ashore, you 
know.’’ He looked down at the Cockney 
gir!. ‘‘She isn’t drowned,’’ he said. 

“It’s the blow on her head.’’ He 

|touched the matted hair. ‘‘She was 

| gripping his arm,’’ he remarked, ‘‘and 
|I thought when I pulled her out he’d 

|come, too; but he slipped back, and I 
had to dive and got buffeted among the 
rocks. That’s what did me up. This is 
easy enough, once I get to him. We’ll 
float back. Don’t distress yourself, 

Lady Kathleen!’’ 

‘‘But you are hurt,’’ 
|‘*Your head—’’ A tear ran down her 
|cheek. She held out her hands sud- 
\denly. ‘‘Be careful!’’ she entreated. 

He bent and kissed one hand and then 


she protested. 





‘clinging to the seaweed. 


“I shall be all right by. 


She knew 
that he was going into the eddying pool, 
where the bowlder was lower. He was 
gone. At last his head appeared. He 
dragged himself up slowly by his hands. 
She judged that he had injured a leg or 
both. When he was on the bowlder he 
lay there exhausted for several minutes, 
till the top of the waves dashed upon 
him. Then he grasped the unconscious 
man and drew him closer to the edge. 
He was evidently waiting to be washed 
off. Presently a big wave came over 
the bowlder. He slipped off in it, hold- 
ing up the man’s head between his hands 
and letting the waves carry them. 
When they neared the shore, Lady Kath- 
leen ran in the water up to her waist 
and dragged them out. Morrison 
groaned faintly when she pulled them 
on the sand. 

‘“‘Don’t try to lift me,’’ he begged. 
*““My leg——’’ 

‘“‘T know,’’ 
‘‘Partner!”’ 

‘I won’t hold you to a cripple,’’ he 
said. 

“It was ‘good fortune and bad,’ ’’ 
said Lady Kathleen quickly. 

‘*Was to be,’’ he corrected. 

‘*‘Is,’’ she told him. ‘‘The bargain 
was made and hands shaken on it. Now 
I must lift you and try to carry you. 
We are ina cove that the sea covers at 
high tide. In another ten minutes we 
shall be cut off.”’ 

‘*And you waited?’’ 

‘*Good fortune or bad!’’ repeated Lady 


said Lady Kathleen. 


Kathleen. ‘‘Now I will be gentle——’’ 
‘‘The girl first,’’ he begged. 
‘*No!’’ 


‘Do you think I’m—the sort to go— 
before a woman? Don’t! Your part- 
ner’s honor!”’ 

‘**Ts mine,’’ said Lady Kathleen firmly. 
She laid him back on the sand, picked 
up the unconscious girl, and staggered 
toward the point. The little Cockney’s 
light hair mingled curiously with Lady 
Kathleen’s black hair. Both had broken 
loose. Morrison tried to drag himself 
and the man along the sand, groaned 
and failed. 

At last Lady Kathleen returned. 
water dripped from her. 

*‘I was nearly carried away coming 
back,’’ she told him. ‘‘We can’t cross, 
partner !’’ 

‘Partner! You came back!’’ 

““Yes. Now Imustcarry you. There 
is a ledge that will not be covered for 
an hour, if I can get you on it.”’ 

‘“*Take him first.”’ 

‘*No, I shall take you. Put your arms 
round my neck and bear as much of your 
own weight as you can. I want to sup- 
port the bad leg. It is this one, isn’t 
it? Hold very tightly! I am so sorry 


The 


jt hurt.’”’ 


It was she who cried out at his pain. 
A merciful faint released him before 
they reached the ledge. No one ever 
knew hew she got him upon it. She 
could never remember herself exactly 
how she did it. She searcely remem- 
bered going back for the Cockney man, 
but she did and got him on the ledge 
also. Luckily he was small and light, 
not a great man like Morrison. 
‘ When Morrison recovered conscious- 
ness, it was dusk. His head was in 
Lady Kathleen’s lap. She was shiver- 
|ing, and he thought crying; but she 
wiped her eyes quickly. 
| “I almost hoped that you wouldn’t 
| come to,’’ she said. ‘‘The water is very 
ene,” 
| He 


looked and saw the dark sea 


the other, and then he plunged into the crowding upon them. The spray dashed 


| water. 
| to him. 


| ‘*Becareful!’’shecalled. ‘‘Partner!’’ | 
It seemed that he could never reach | ‘‘and money.’’ 
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——"| the rocks. 
| his power was gone and several times 
| the waves went right over him. At last | dared to bargain. 
|a few moments of comparative calm 
/came, and he made a great effort and | 





Though he swam doggedly, 


Lady Kathleen waved her hand | over their faces as the waves struck be- 


| low the ledge. 
‘‘The end of ambitions,’’ she said, 


‘“‘If I had known you,” he said, 
| ‘freally known you, I should never have 
You are a glorious 
I wish——”’ 

‘‘Hush!’’ she said gently. ‘‘I take 





| woman, Kathleen! 


| almost reached the bowlder on the flat| the bad fortune as I would have taken 
| top of which the man lay. Then a huge | the good that you wished forme. After 


| wave swirled round the 


1a little while. 


bowlder and | all— 
|dashed him against a snag beside it. 
| He floated to and fro between them for | like good comrades. 
Lady Kathleen thought | and we have not failed. 


You are the best man I have 

We shall die bravely together, 
The test has come, 
It will be about 


| known, 


|him killed or stunned and gave a wild | ten minutes, I think.’’ 


| shriek, but presently she saw him clutch | 
at the seaweed that hung from the | 
bowlder, raise himself an inch or two | 
'and then slip back, raise himself again | declared. 


|and slip back once more. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘* Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


He gave up| have found life hard, unless— 
the attempt to climb the bowlder there | ful Kathleen! 
| and worked round to the other side, 


‘*May I hold your hands, Kathleen?’’ 
‘*Please.’’ 

“‘It is you that I am sorry for,’’ he 
‘*As for me, I think I should 
Beauti- 
I always thought you 
(Continued on page 39.) 
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‘Partners in Good Fortune and 
Bad.”’ 


(Continued from page 38.) 


that. Well, this has given me your 
friendship. When the time comes, may 
I kiss you?’’ 

“Ton.”* 

‘*Will you kiss me, too?’’ 

$¢Voee *? 

**You do not mind?”’ 

“*T do not mind.’’ 

‘*T shall hold your head up as long as 
can. If it weren’t for the rocks— I 
wish there were words to say what I 
think of you!’’ 

A wave broke right over the rock. 
Lady Kathleen shuddered and held his 
hands more tightly. 

‘“Good-by, Kathleen!’’ he said. 
bent her head down to his. 

‘*Good-by, comrade!’’ she whispered. 
‘‘T'd rather die with you than with any 


_— 


She 


one else. You are a man, and— A 
boat! There is a boat! Cling to this 


weed! Try to hold on!’’ A wave 


Good Night’s Sleep. 

NO MEDICINE SO BENEFICIAL TO BRAIN 
AND NERVES. 

Lying awake nights makes it hard to 

keep awake and do things in day time. 


such circumstances is like setting the 
house on fire to see if you can put it out. 

The right kind of food promotes re- 
freshing sleep at night and a wide awake 
individual during the day. 

A lady changed from her old way of 
eating, to Grape-Nuts, and says: 

‘*For about three years I had been a 
great sufferer from indigestion. After 
trying several kinds of medicine, the 
doctor would ask me to drop off potatoes, 
then meat, and so on, but in a few days 


‘that craving, gnawing feeling would 


start ur, and I would vomit everything 
I ate and drank. 

‘*When I started on Grape-Nuts, vom- 
iting stopped, and the bloated feeling 
which was so distressing disappeared 
entirely. 

‘“My mother was very much bothered 
with diarrhea before commencing the 
Grape-Nuts, because her stomach was 
so weak she could not digest her food. 
Since using Grape-Nuts food she is well, 
and says she don’t think she could do 
without it. 

“It is a great brain restorer and 
nerve builder, for I can sleep as sound 


and undisturbed after a supper of Grape- | 


Nuts as in the old days when I could not 
realize what they meant by a ‘bad 
stomach.’ There is no medicine so ben- 
eficial to nerves and brain as a good 
night’s sleep, such as you can enjoy af- 
ter eating Grape-Nuts.’’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in packages for the famous lit- 
tle book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.’’ 


|dashed over 


| you see?’’ 





| men, 


them. ‘‘Ah-h!”’ 
grasped with one hand at their uncon- | 
scious companion. 

‘*You can’t save us!’’ Morrison cried. 
‘*Stand up and save yourself, Kathleen. 
They’ll pick us up, if we are washed | 
off. I’d rather you save yourself, don’t | 
A wave broke over them, 
but she still crouched, holding the two 
‘‘What’s the use of telling you 
that, you glorious woman! It’s all 
right now. I can hold you both up, if 
we’re washed off.’’ - 

‘‘Here’s the boat!’’ said Lady Kath- 


leen. ‘*‘Take him first. He’s broken 
his leg. Be very gentle! You mustn’t 
hurt him. No! Let her take this one.’” 


She lifted the Cockney man into the 
arms of the Cockney girl, and the Cock- 
ney girl sat at the bottom of the boat 
and held him and sobbed over -him. 

‘I loved ’im more’n any one knew,’’ 
she said, ‘‘an’ ’e’s dead an’ gone! Dead 
an’ gone!’’ ’ 

When the boatmen pronounced that 
he was alive and would soon come round, 
the girl prayed aloud; then she fainted., 
Morrison groaned. Lady Kathleen’put 
her arm round him, and he fainted with 
his head on her shoulder; and so they 
came to shore. 

‘“‘Be very careful of him,’’ she told 
the old boatmen, who had known her 
since she was a baby. ‘‘He is going to 


| be my husband.’’ 








| 





Morrison did not hear that or any- 
thing else for an hour, until his leg had 
been set, fortunately. Then Lady Kath- 
leen went in to see him. 

She sat beside the bed and touched his 
hand gently. She did not speak fora 
long while. Neither did he. 

‘“We have been very near to death, 
Kathleen,’’ he said at last; ‘‘near 
enough to see what life ought to be.”’ 

**Yes,’’ she said. ‘‘Yes.’’ 

‘It puts things in their places.’’ 

She nodded assent. 

‘*Ambitions and—money. Can you 
marry for money now, Kathleen?’’ 

‘*No.’’ She shook her head quickly. 
‘“‘No. It was wrong, of course. Am- 
bition is different.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ he contradicted. ‘‘It is not 
different, and-—it wouldn’t have done, 
Kathleen. You see, I was honest in 
what I said, but not in what I kept 
back. It only concerned myself, I 
thought. Ambition and all the other 
things would never have made me marry 
any woman but you. I didn’t quite own 
it to myself even, but—when I saw you 
first—it was the ambition that was the 
afterthought. The first thought was, 
‘I want to marry that woman!’ I won’t 
ask you now, Kathleen, when you pity 
me and when the comradeship of that 
hour is so close upon you. I will go 
away for a time, and— May I come 
back some day and see if you could learn 
to care forme? For myself, Kathleen? 


|Is it possible that you could?”’ 
To take ‘‘tonics and stimulants’’ under 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


most of the cities pools are sold daily on | before. 


ithe ‘come on’ traveling shows, have 


**It—it is 
I should— 


‘It is possible,’’ she said. 
very possible! Don’t go! 
should miss you!”’ 

‘‘Kathleen! Is it just pity, dear?’’ 

‘‘No—no! It isn’t just this after- 
noon, either. When I first met you— 
you were so different from the others. 
I thought, ‘Now, if he should ask me—’ 
I didn’t know what I should say, but I 
thought, perhaps— Women are quicker 
than men. I always knew that it wasn’t 
only ambition, but I didn’t think you 
cared for me very much. Oh, yes! I 
know you donow! SodolI. Yes, Ido! 
I was only to stop five minutes, and I 
have been twenty. I must go, and you 
must go to sleep and dream of—your 
ambition. If you like, you can dream 
of mine, too—partner!”’’ 


The Old Fan Says. 


(Continued from page 32.) 





‘mouthy’ fans have insulted players, but | 
they have been called to account with | 


scant ceremony. 


other who tormented Chief Myers were 
complained of by the players, and the 
way the umpires and park authorities 
hustled the offenders from the grounds 
was a treat for tired eyes. 

‘“‘The army of ‘sure thing’ men, touts, 
gamblers and near-sports that, since the 
close of the race tracks and demise of 


been driven to desperation to make a 
living without work are now devoting 
their obnoxious talents to baseball. In 


One who annoyed third | 
baseman Smith of the Brooklyns and an- | 





Ever read the above letter? A al! games and the Paris mutual system | 


mew one appears from time to has also been brought into play. 


The | 


time. They are genuine, true, and police know that this gambling is going | 


full of human interest. 


on and wink at it. Consequently it has! 


She | been distinctly up to the managers and 


club owners to protect themselves, their 
players and the good name of the na- 
tional sport. Absolutely no betting is 
permitted in the stands, and special de- 


tectives at the entrance make it un- 


pleasant for notorious gamblers who try 
to get into the parks. The sport is to- 
day absolutely clean, and the fans and 
magnates want it to remain so. 
many, many years since a player was 
expelled from the baseball fold for 
crooked work; but in some cities men 
are employed to see that these speci- 
mens, te whofn clean sport means noth- 
ing and who live only as they find ma- 
terial upon which to prey, never get 
near enough to members of the clubs to 
annoy them with any proposition to 
throw a game. It is too bad that the 
best, the cleanest and the last of the 
great professional sports to hold favor 
with the American public must be 
tainted with even the distant, approach 


.of the gentry ‘that thrives only in pro- 


portion to its success in breaking laws.’’ 

‘*Then it’s your idea that the gam- 
bling fraternity takes no real interest in 
decent sports, is it not?’’ queried the 
cigar-store clerk. 

‘‘Precisely,’’ replied the Old Fan. 
“‘The gambler takes the same kind of 
interest in sporting events that the 
tramp does in the building of new rail- 
roads. The former is interested because 
he sees a chance to get something for 
nothing, and the latter because the rail- 
roads furnish means of getting some- 
where for nothing.”’ 


Painting the Cliff Dwellings of 
the Bad Lands. 


(Continued from page 30,) 
Then he sat by while I slept, ready to 
administer more water if I began to 
swim again. 

‘‘The peculiar feature of this craze is 
that it attacks one when he has plenty 
of water at hand. It is a sort of mental 
condition resulting from _ privations 
which he suffered probably months be- 
fore. On the way from Gallop I had 
suffered intense thirst. The burning 
sun had dried up all the water holes, 
and the little river bed was a dry, peb- 
bly strip. I remember thankfully com- 
ing upon a water hole all but dry and 
what moisture there was left in it 
trampled in and made filthy by wander- 
ing desert sheep; yet I welcomed a 
handful of the mud, from which I ex- 
tracted a few drops of water. My pony, 
too, got enough moisture to sustain him 
until we came to water really fit to 
drink. I had been a month or more in 
my cliff-dwelling studio, with clay jars 
filled with water all around me, before 
I suffered the attack. 


‘“‘It is after the water craze, if he re-| 


covers from it, that the man in the Bad 
Lands is born again. 
lutely different being. He hears sounds 
of nature that he was never able to hear 
before. His sense of smell is more 
acute. His vision is keener. He be- 
gins to understand some of the things 
which were mysteries before. He is 
apt to get the thought of his companions 
before the spoken word, and he reaps 
the benefit of the mysterious telegraphy 
where knowledge of events somehow 
reaches individuals days before the mes- 
senger bearing the news appears. 


superstitious as a red man. 

‘Most of us have remarked the supe- 
rior bearing of the Indian—not the res- 
ervation Indian or the Carlisle graduate, 
but of the Indian living his natural 
existence. His hauteur is not assumed. 
He feels superior to his white brother 
because the gifts which nature bestowed 
upon him made him superior. He can 
hear and see what the white man cannot 
hear or see, and he knows many things 
which the white man can never hope to 
know unless he becomes virtually an In- 
dian himself. Atno time do I realize 
the spiritual superiority of the red man 
more than when I return to civilization 
and eat three meals a day, drink coffee, 
tea and wine, bathe in water instead of 
sand, and sleep in a room with only the 
window open instead of watching the 
stars twinkling above. All that I have 
gained spiritually out there on the des- 
ert, every sense that has been quickened, 
becomes dulled, my subconsciousness ap- 
parently goes to sleep, and I slip back 
into the prosaic existence that I knew 
I like civilization, because I 
was raised to that life; but I know why 
the Indian feels superior. 

‘‘One naturally becomes superstitious 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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Members New York Stock Exchange, 
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( «The Bache Review > 


The Weekly Financial Review of J. S. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the United States, will be 
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High Yield 


We offer, subject to prior sale, closed 
underlying first mortgage bonds of a com- 
pany controlling the entire street railway, 
electric light and power, gas and steam 
heating systems of the most progressive 
city of the South whose population has 
doubled in the last 12 years and is now 
175,000. 

The net earnings of the constituent 
companies, after paying all fixed charges 
and interest, are more than 15 times the 
interest charges on this issue. 

These bonds are offered at 
yield 5.30% to 64%. 

For the convenience of those who de- 
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Payment Plan. 
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issued by Railroads, Industrial or Pub- 
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sold at any time. You receive interest 
up to the day you sell. Small Pay- 
ment Plan. Write for list L-27. 
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A. E. EDWARDS, 


Cashier of the First National 
Bank of Pasadena, Cal., who 
was chosen president of the 
California Bankers’ Associa 
tion, at the recent conven 
tion at Long Beach. 
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Jasper’s 
Money- 


NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full cash subscription rates, namely, five dollara per 
annum, are placed on what is known as “ Jasper’s 
Preferred List,’’ entitling them to the early delivery 
of their papers and to answers in this column to 
inquiries on financial questions having relevancy to 
Wall Street, and, in emergencies, to answer by mail 
or telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit di- 
rectly to the office of Leslie-Judge Company, in New 
York, and not through any subscription agency. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
closed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
All inquiries should be addressed to “Jasper,” 
Financial Editor, Lest.in’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
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TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES. 


Uncle Sam Accepts 
“A.B. A.” Cheques 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are the only 
Travelers’ Cheques that can be 
accepted under the law by the 
U. S. Collector of Customs. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques identify you wher - 
ever you go. Hotel people are glad to 








Hints to 
makers 


tion and purchasers must pay the assessment. 
Leave it alone. 2. National Lead is a better | 
speculation, but other cheap industrials are as | 
good. 3. You run the risk of having your | 
margin wiped out if the market should decline. 
Beginner, Wheeling, W. Va.: The margin you 
propose is too low for safe trading. Better buy 
a smaller number of shares and make the mar- 
gin larger. A booklet on the advantages of 
fractional lot trading may be had free on 
written request from J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co., 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
74 Broadway, New York City. 
D.S., Columbia, S. C.: You had better not | 





NCERTAINTY means trouble. If 
we only knew how things would 
come out, we would always be | 

happy if we were assured that things | 
would come out well. On the other 
hand, if things were to come out badly 
for us, the knowledge of that fact would 
be an occasion for distress. So, like all 
other things, uncertainty has its good 
as well as its bad aspects. 

3ut there are some things regarding 
which we should have a certainty. We 
like to be sure that we live in a sanitary 
home, that we are provided with whole- 
some food and that the water we drink 
is pure and healthy. So, in national 
affairs, we have a right to expect cer- 
| tain things from our rulers. They pledge 
| themselves to give us good government, 
|and if we were assured that we would 





risk your small hard-earned savings in specula- | 
tion. Put them in some good security that is 
reasonably safe. The Guarantee Trust & 
Banking Company, Atlanta, Ga., issues a free 
booklet, describing a new method of saving 
which may interest you. The company deals 
in easy payment profit sharing 5 per cent. 
coupon trust bonds. 

Dixie, Raleigh, N. C.: As the South has 
prospered there has been a large output of high 
grade bonds, public and industrial, in your sec- 
tion. The Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New 
Orleans, La., will send you a booklet free on 
application, describing state, municipal, levee 
drainage and corporation * bonds netting 4 and 
6 per cent. As a Southern man seeking in- 
vestments, you would do well to read this 
booklet. 

Executor, Richmond, Va.: The ordinary 
savings bank pays you no interest unless your 
money has been on deposit for at least three 
months, but there are institutions which begin 





have it that certainty would bring with 
| it a sense of happiness and contentment | 
| that otherwise we could not have. 

The great industries of this country, 
if they were assured of peaceful super- 
vision; the great railway companies, if 
they were assured of a square deal by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and by the general public, would not 
hesitate to make conditions easier for 
their employes and would not feel 
obliged to resist every application for 
better wages and shorter hours. 

An assurance of good crops at this 
time would be worth untold millions to 
the business interests. It would justify 
the salesman in increasing his orders, 
and the factory in increasing its output. 

An assurance of the election of a con- 
servative President on a platform favor- 
able to the prosperity of the country 
rather than to the fads of experimental 
| theorists would make business lift up 
| its head all along the line. 

The stock market is waiting until the 
uncertainties of the situation are either 
lessened or removed. Business halts 
| because it dare not advance under ex- 
isting conditions. 

A presidential year is not necessarily 
|a bad year for business, for we have had 
| seasons of great prosperity during presi- 
dential campaigns. But a presidential 
|eanvass which is so full of uncertainty 
| not only as to candidates and platforms, 
| but as to the policies they represent, is 
[not conducive to an upward movement 
in the stock market. It is more likely 
to lead to liquidation, with a declining 
tendency. 

So we must wait with patience and 
see which way the wind blows, hoping 
always and expecting always the most 
favorable breezes. 

D., Chicopee Falls, Mass.: 1. Wabash Com- 








and get quick results. 


mon will be heavily assessed in its reorganiza- 








paying interest on the day of deposit. One of 
these is the Calvert Mortgage and Deposit 
Company, 816 Calvert Building, Baltimore, 
Md., which allows 5 per cent. on all money en- 
trusted to it. The money may be withdrawn 
| at any time without notice. Write to this com 
\ pany for the Calvert Book, containing informa- 
tion for investors. 

Ocean, Palm Beach, Fla.: The preferred 
stock of an industrial concern in good going 
order should be a fair business man’s invest- 
ment. Turner, Tucker & Co., 111 Broadway, 
| New York City, are recommending the 7 per 
| 
| 
| 


! cent. cumulative preferred stock of the U. S. 
Metal Products Company, at a price to yield 
614 per cent. This stock is preferred as to as- 
| sets as well as dividends. Turner, Tucker & 
| Co. issue a 40-page monthly circular, describing 
this stock and other preferred stocks of manu- 
facturing companies. The circular will be sent 
| to you free on request. 

KE. N., Hartford, Conn.: Public service cor- 
poration bonds are steadily becoming more 
popular, as some of the companies control val- 
uable franchises, and their earnings are well 
assured. The first mortgage bonds of a com- 

| pany controlling the street railway, electric 
| light and power, steam, gas and heating sys- 
tems of a progressive Southern city are offered 
for sale by Ashley & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City, at a price yielding 5 3-10 to 64 per | 
|cent. They can be had on the partial payment | 
|plan. Write to Ashley & Co. for their descrip- 
| tive circular C, which goes into the matter 
fully. 

Viator, Denver, Col.: You are to be congrat- 
ulated on your ability at last to take your long- 
wished-for European trip. You are right in 
| thinking it inadvisable to take with you a large 
|amount of ready cash. There is a more con- 
| venient plan than that. You should secure 
|such amount as you think you will require of 
| the Travelers’ cheques of the American Bank- 
/ers’ Association. These are absolutely safe, 
land they are accepted abroad as readily as 


| money. The checks identify you wherever you | 


| travel. If you cannot buy these cheques from 
| your own banker, apply to the Bankers’ Trust 

Company, Wall Street, New York City, for 
| information. 
| 


cash them for guests. They are accepted 
as willingly as gold by railways, steam- 
ship lines and shops generally in all 
civilized countries, 


The fixed value of each Cheque in 
foreign money is plainly stated. You 
know just how many pounds, guilders, 
marks or lire each $10, $20, $50 or $100 
Cheque is worth. 

It is never necessary to carry large sums of 
money, if you have a wallet of “A. B.A.” 
Cheques. Just tear out a Cheque, sign it, 
and pay your bill. 

Write to Bankers Trust Company, Wall St., 
New York, for information as to where the 
Cheques may be obtained in your vicinity, 
and explanatory booklet, ‘The International 
Tourists’ Credit.”’ 








YOUR OWN BANKER 


BUY THEM FROM 
OR IF H€ CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 





An Investment 
Suggestion — Yield 67, 


You can obtain this return with absolute 
safety of principal by investing in the 7% 
cumulative preferred stock of the 


U. S. METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


This stock is preferred as to assets as well as 
dividends, and no bond or mortgage can be 
placed upon the property without the consent 
of two-thirds of preferred stock outstanding. 





The company does a large and profitable bus: 
ness manufacturing metal doors, interior trim 
and similar products which are in constantly 
increasing demand inthe construction of mod- 
ern fireproof buildings. 


Its preferred stock is redeemable in case of 
liquidation at 110, and should the company be- 
come 7% in arrears in payment of dividends, 
the control passes to holders of the preferred. 
Send for 40-page monthly circular, July issue, 
giving full particularsof this and other high 
grade manufacturing preferred stocks, 


Turner, Tucker & Co. 
Boston New York 
24 Milk St. 111 Broadway. 











Write today for the Calvert Book — 
It is a book that everyone who is saving 
money--or has money to invest ought to have. 
It is full of interesting information for inves- 
tors and tells in detail of this company and 
its seventeen years of successful experience. 
The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Company pays 5 
per cent interest on all money entrusted to its care. 
Money begins to draw interest the day it is re 
ceived and it may be withdrawn at any time with 
out notice. In the entire history of the company 
there has never been a day’s delay in the mailing 
of interest checks or in the repayment of principal 
when demanded. 


It is an ideal savings or investment 
plan—Don’t fail to write for the book, 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


860 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


How to Accumulate -$1,000.00 


Not a difficult thing to do. B of 
repeet, Profit-sharing 5% Coupee True Bean 











paying interest my, and issued in de- 
.00 up. 


Write now for our Free Booklet De Luxe 
It describes our new method of saving. 
GUARANTEE TRUST AND BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bond Department Established 1899. 


nominations cf $1, 








CAPITAL $500,000,00. 





| ‘Continued on page 41.) 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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NVESTORS 


SHOULD WRITE FOR OUR 
LATEST BOOKLET DESCRIBING 


HIGH GRADE 


SOUTHERN BONDS 


STATE MUNICIPAL LEVEE 
DRAINAGE & CORPORATION 
NETTING +%' TO 6% 


HIBERNIABANK &TRUST (0. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS THREE MILLION DOLLARS 
P.O. Box 732 NEW ORLEANS 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
(Continued from page 40.) 

T., Clendennin, W. Va.: I do not recom- 
mend the stock of the Doyle Cons. Mines Co. 
forinvestment. . 

D., New York: Central Leather 5’s around 
g5 are a fairly safe investment, but not gilt- 
They are well secured. ’ 

J. P. G., Conn.: Much talk is heard about a 
rise in low priced coppers, but insiders seem to 
be selling at every opportunity. 

B., Vermillion, S. D.: A great many very 
alluring (on paper) plantation schemes have 
been selling stock at highly inflated values: 
Do not touch them. 

Old Subscriber, Kingston, Pa.: Leave the 
Ostrich Farm and Chicago Subway stocks 
alone. Buy less and get something more sub- 
stantial for your money. 

H. G., Pittsburgh, Pa.: I presume the Pre- 
ferred stock of the McCrum, Howell Co., after 
the payment of the assessment, will retain its 
former rights, but it would be well to see the 
plan of reorganization. 

C., Cincinnati, O.: I can get no quotation on 
your stock, but if you can realize on your in- 
vestment, it would be well to do so and to put 
the proceeds in a security quoted on the market 
and having a ready sale. 

M. J., Trenton, N. J.: Your questions re- 
garding United States Light and Heating and 
I. W. Woolworth stocks will be fully answered 
if you will write to Slattery & Co., 40 Exchange 
Place, New York City. They make a specialty 
of these securities. 

M., Chicago: Ohio Copper and all the other 
speculative copper propositions are more in 
favor because of the rise in the copper market. 
Many believe that a decided rise in all the_cop- 
per stocks impends. I regard them for the 
most part as risky. 

B., Providence, R. I.: The Buckeye Pipe 
Line is, as the circular of Gilbert Eliott & Co. 
states, a profitable former subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co. I see no reason why it 
should not continue to be profitable unless the 
management should fall into other hands. 

K., Rutland, Vt.: There are 6 per cent $100 
bonds now to be had which are considered reli- 
able. If you will write for List L-27 to Beyer 
& Company, 52 William Street, New York 
City, you will receive, free of charge, a list of 
bonds of this denomination which the company 
sells outright or on the partial payment plan. 

B., Middletown, Conn.: At this writing the 
reorganization plan has not been announced. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie for a speculation is bet- 
ter than Wabash. In an active market Rock 
Island, Amer. Hide & Leather, Union Bag and 
Corn Products Common would offer opportu- 
nities for speculation, but wait for a reaction. 

Harold, Kingston, N. Y.: Your investment 
turned out badly because you were not prop- 
erly informed. <A publication very helpful to 
investors and speculators, and one very widely 
quoted, is the Weekly Financial Review of J. S. 
Bache & Co., bankers, 42 Broadway, New York 
City. This will be sent to you free on written 
application if you mention Jasper. 

Hopeful, Lansing, Mich.: Your savings 
bank is only one of many which have cut the 
interest rate to 3% per cent. You can find 
standard securities dealt in on the New York 
Stock Exchange in which to invest your 
money. If you will write to John Muir & 
Co., members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 71 Broadway, New York, they will 
send you free their circular B, ‘‘Odd Lots,’’ 
which will give you information on the 
matter. 

W., Lindsey, Ohio: 1. If you want to buy oil 
stocks, buy those that have demonstrated their 
dividend-earning ability. I called attention 
to Texas Co. stock not long ago when it sold 
around 80. It has since risen nearly 40 points. 
The Standard Oil Companies’ stocks are all 


being bought by the public since the dissolution | 


of the parent company. 2. I know nothing 
about the Underwriters’ Securities Corporation. 
Everything depends upon the ability and enter- 
prise of the management. 

J. A. W., Cincinnati, O.: If you should buy 
good bonds based on real estate you would 
really be in a better position than if you bought 
the property itself, for these securities yield a 
good income, without trouble to the holder. 
A 6 per cent $100 bond is issued by the New 
York Realty Owners, 489 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. This concern has been in business 
sixteen years, and it holds all the property it 
buys. If you will write to the company for its 
circular 18, which gives full details, you will 
receive it without cost. 

R. T., Erie, Pa.: Among the most at- 
tractive railroad bonds paying better than 4% 
are the convertible 4’* gold bonds of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. 
These bonds are followed by 7* preferred 
stock with a perfect dividend record since 1867, 


IE’S 


|and common stock which has paid dividends 
regularly since 1892. If you will write to 


George H. Burr & Co., bankers, 14 Wall} 


Street, New York, you will receive without 
charge the firm’s special circular 803, which 
| tells of the valuable conversion privilege at- 
tached to these bonds. 

L., San Diego, Cal.: 1. If the American Ice 


| Co. had been properly handled it could have 
It was | 
| never in the investment class but has always | 
Note | 
2. O. & W. was bought, for | 


| been paying dividends until to-day. 


| been spoken of as a speculative stock. 
the difference. 
| control? by the New Haven around 46. Its 
| decline does not alter that fact. 3. K. C. S. 
Preferred and M. K. & T. Preferred could not 
| be classed as investments, or they would have 
sold higher. The mere fact that a stock de- 
clines, need not indicate that it will not recover 
its strength later on. I have often said that 
Wall Street is a place for the patient man. 


recommended. 5. 
speculate on margins. 6. No one can foresee 
the course of the market, or the prices of stocks 
with an unerring eye. If he could, he would be 
the richest man in the world in a very short 
time. 


NEw YORK, July 4, 1912. JASPER. 


A Bit of Newspaper Enterprise. 


N ITS issue of June 27th LEsLIz’s 
printed a splendid double-page pic- 
ture of the Republican national con- 

vention at Chicago, and in its issue of 
July 4th an equally large and fine pic- 
ture of the Democratic national conven- 
|tion at Baltimore. Few people realize 
the enterprise required to present these 
|striking illustrations to the public so 
soon after the session of the conven- 
tions. In doing so, LESLIE’s performed 
two notable feats of weekly journalism, 
outdoing all other newspapers in its 
class. It was enabled to do this by the 
remarkable organization it has created 
and the fact that it has wide-awake cor- 
respondents at every important point. 

The proper printing of an illustrated 
publication like LEsLIz’s cannot be done 
inahurry. The daily press reproduces 
photographs of events on the days of 
their occurrence, but nobody expects ex- 
quisite pictorial effects in such papers. 
LESLIE’S immense edition, as well as 
the need of bringing out its illustrations 
in good style, usually makes it necessary 
printing. But there are exceptions to 
nish its expectant readers with views of 
the two great and interesting political 
gatherings, Les.ie’s deferred printing 
day for a week in each instance and ar- 
ranged to have unusual facilities to 
make up for the delay in its press 
work. 

The photograph of each convention 
was, aS soon as it was developed, placed 
|in the hands of a trusty messenger, in- 
| stead of in the mails, and he personally 

rushed to New York with it on the fast- 

jest train and delivered the print at this 
|office without delay. The photograph 
of the Republican convention arrived in 
|New York in the morning, that of the 
| Democratic convention late in the even- 
ing. Immediately in each case the pic- 
ture was sent to the engraver, and ina 
| few hours the plate was locked up in the 
|right form and giant presses were rap- 
|idly turning out the completed issue. 
| Copies of the edition were at once avail- 
| able for distribution to our readers, who 
| were thus enabled to see in their favor- 
| ite journal pictures which appeared in 
LESLIE’s rivals a week later. 





How to Get Business. 


OR TWENTY years the 
States has stood quietly by, while 

European countries and even Japan 
have stepped in and increased their trade 
with Central and South America. Nat- 
| urally the bulk of this would come to 





|us, but, while we have pursued a policy 
of indifference, the trade has slipped 
_into other hands that have sought it 
| with intelligence and diplomacy. If 


| this policy is not altered, we shall lag | 


| behind in the friendship as well as the 
|'trade of these Latin-American coun- 
| tries. 

In an address before the Pan-Ameri- 
can Trade Association, Manuel Gon- 
| zales, consul-general of Costa Rica at 
New York, said that what was needed 
first of all in this country was a chair of 
| Latin America in our schools. Our 
geographies. devote but small space to 
| Central and South America, and in our 
high schools there has been no provision 
for the study of Spanish. 
or no knowledge of the country, the peo- 


| 
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4. Your losses were not with Stock Exchange | 
members, but with bucket shops that I never | 
A small trader should not | 
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RESOURCES 

Bonds and ‘Mortgages $1,569,328.95 
Public Securities, mar- 

ket value 
Other Securities, 

ket value 
Loans 
Real Estate 
Cash in ‘Banks. 
Cash in Vault . 
Accrued Interest . 


Total . 


5,542,881.25 


mar- 
24,414, 147.41 
51,010,628. 14 
1,007,208, 87 
29,438,047.43 
9,338,182. 40 
639,096.27 


$122, 959,520.72 





E. FRANCIS HYDE, Vice President 

BENJAMIN G. MITCHELL, Vice-President 
MILTON 

FRANK B. SMIDT, Assistant Secretary 











CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


| OF NEW YORK 
54 Wall Street 


Statement of Condition June 14, 1912 


OFFICERS 


JAMES N. WALLACE, President 


FERGUSON, Secretary 


LIABILITIES 


$3 000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
2,110,623.53 

. 101,425,301.59 
192,499.80 
1,226,602.53 
4,493. 27 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus... . 
Undivided Profits 
Deposits 

Reserved for [axes . 
Accrued Interest . 
Secretary’s Checks 


Total . $122,959,520.72 





DUDLEY OLCOTT 24, Vice-President 
GEORGE W. DAVISON, Vice-President 


Cc, P. SEHALLKNECHT, Assistant Secretary 














that European Powers that have worked 
intelligently along just the lines we 
have neglected have gotten the lion’s 
share of the trade. 

The European salesman, with his dip- 
lomatic approach and unvarying polite- 
ness, has a distinct advantage over the 
brusque and even rude methods of the 
representatives of United States firms. 
‘““You must adopt,’’ said Mr. Gonzales, 
‘‘the methods of your competitors and 
do a little more.’’ The trade of these 
Latin-American countries is worth going 
after. 


Vacations for All. 


VERY worker deserves a vacation. 

If one fills his place in the strenu- 

ous life of to-day, he must have 

it. There was a time, not long ago, 
when nobody but the rich went away in 
summer. Now everybody goes. The 





to take two weeks for preparation and | 


all rules, and, in order promptly to fur- | 


camp meeting, in which religion was 
combined with recreation, was a pioneer 
in summer-vacation resorts. Then came 
the Chautauqua, with an emphasis upon 
education and entertainment. 


need of change and rest, mountain and 
seaside resorts experienced a big boom, 
while quite as significant as any other 
development has been the turning to out- 
door camping life, a mode of spending 
the summer that has grown rapidly in 
favor with rich and poor alike. 

To be productive of lasting benefit, a 
vacation should mark a complete change 
in one’s environment and habits. Coun- 
try people find this in going to the city, 
while city folk flee to the country; those 
living on the salt water go to the moun- 
tains, and vice versa. For this reason 
camp life has become so deservedly pop- 
ular. 


phones, elevators, subways, automobiles 
and all the multitude of things that 
make life easy and convenient, and get 
back to primitive simplicity. Tent life 
in woods or beside lake or stream con- 
stitutes the biggest possible contrast 
with the artificial life of the city, anda 
vacation thus spent means not only phys- 
ical recuperation, but a tonic to the 





United | 


spirit, a renewal of kinship with na- 
ture’s elemental forces. 

In taking a vacation, every person 
should consult his own individual needs. 
| Whether at crowded seaside or mountain 
'resort, in the country or in the woods, 
a vacation justifies itself only as it sends 
|}one home with increased strength and 
| eagerness to take up his work. 


Candy is Healthy. 


ANDY used to be prohibited to 
children, possibly because they 
liked it so well. But the sweet 

| tooth is coming to its own quite as 

much among adults as among children. 

| In the five years between 1904 and 1909, 

| the production of candy in the United 

|States increased fifty-five per cent., 
| while population increased only eight 
per cent., showing a remarkable growth 

_in the per capita consumption of sweets. 

|The prosperity of the times has had 


of the candy industry, but more than 


ple or the language, it is not surprising! anything else probably is the purity of 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 


our candies as now made and the conse- 


quent lifting of the ban of the medical 
profession. 

In certain forms of heart disease 
sugar has a distinct therapeutic place 
and its food value is no longer disputed. 
Pure, unadulterated candy is a good ar- 
ticle of diet. ‘‘The drawback,’’ says 
Professor Robert Hutchinson, in his 
work, ‘‘Food and Dietetics,’’ ‘‘in per- 
mitting the child to eat unlimited candy 
lies in the absence of fat. If the parent 
is warned to introduce sufficient quanti- 
ties of the carbohydrates by insisting 
upon the use of butter or oils in the 
diet, the child may generally eat pure 
candy without detriment and even with 
distinct advantage.’’ Moreover, candy 
in which a large amount of corn sugar 
(glucose) is used is much more digestible 
than candy made solely from cane sugar. 
Glucose candy is less liable to ferment 
in the stomach than candy made entirely 


|from cane sugar, for cane sugar must 


itself be converted into glucose before 
it can be assimilated. By using corn 


| syrup one step in digestion is saved, and 
|candy made from it is to be especially 

As the people in our crowded cities | 
came to appreciate more and more the | 


recommended to dyspeptics. In the candy 
world corn is fast becoming king. 


An Unnecessary Hardship. 


HE COMMON drinking cup may 
be a menace to the public health, 
but the method of abolishing it 

has not always been attended with com- 
mon sense. Louisiana has a new law 
declaring the public cup illegal. On the 
day when thousands were gathered at 
the State capital to witness the induc- 
tion into office of a new Governor and 
other State officials, a State officer, it is 





said, raided the State house and con- 
fiscated all the drinking cups. Since no 


The dweller in a modern city | one was prepared for the sudden enforce- 
needs to get away for a while from tele- | ment of the law, the inconvenience to 


which it subjected so great a throng of 
people may be imagined. 

The law is particularly burdensome 
on the poor and on children, who do not 
always have a penny with which to pur- 

'chase a papercup. Take a great gath- 
ering place like Central Park, New 
York. The fountains are still there, 
but no substitute has been provided for 
the metal cups that used to be chained 
to them. The result is that an army of 
children drink out of anything they can 
get to hold water—old bottles, pieces of 
dirty paper picked up from the play- 
ground, and even from their hats. This 
last improvised cup gives them the bene- 
fit of the dye from soaked ribbons and 
artificial flowers. In those places where 

| the penny-in-the-slot machines are pro- 
| vided, it is no uncommon sight to see 
|children drinking from the used cups 
that have been thrown in the waste 
basket. The sanitary advantage of this 
method is quite as questionable as that 
of the individual straw-hat cup. One 
of two things should be done—either 
have individual cups provided free of 
charge or have the fountain arrange- 
ment seen in some public schools by 
which one drinks without the use of a 
| cup at all. 

| There is a dim suspicion that the im- 

| petuous zeal with which the drinking- 


With little | something to do with this development cup regulations have been pushed had 


| behind it an interest in the money-mak- 
ing device for furnishing cups at a price. 
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have seen great scientists sent by foreign | 
governments or universities to study the 
Pratt methods. Nearly 80,000 pupils have 
















(Continued from page 28.) 


institute is under the control of a board 
|of trustees, with a secretary as execu- 
| tive officer. These trustees are the six 


_ shared the benefits of this great institute. | 


Painting the Cliff Dwellings | 


of the Bad Lands. 


@ Leslies @ 
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‘That a 48-callbre revolver is the proper size FOR sons of Charles Pratt, and Frederic B. 
A MAN STOPPER.” The U.S. Gove texpe ‘ M ‘a 
‘petal Giih camaihes exibkaun Gakanaie wand Gee Pratt, the second son, is the secretary. (Continued from page 30.) Over 350,000 Copies the Issue. 
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ess @ triccer, a 45 
what you need a revolver for—some ¢ 
but why play with chance ? 

"We Have Several Handred 6-in. barrel bhi 
Colt 45-cal, double action (sell-cocking ) revolvers, 
recently purchased from the U. 8S, ArmyAuction 
: hey have seen service but are in goo 
order, Price only $7.50 each. 

We also have some 45-cal, 544-in. single action 
utiers for those who prefer them at the same 
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Regular priceo 
these revolvers new is 
$! al) At $7.50 (lesa 
than half price) these 
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tees. The strong and noble character of 
Charles Pratt was such that his sons 
have been imbued with his spirit, and 
they have labored exactly as he would 
have had them to carry out his designs. 
Their father died in 1891, but with in- 
telligence and industry they have built 
up this splendid institution. 

The diploma of the institute goes to 
graduates of the normal courses only. 
Its holder is recommended as fit to teach 
in his special department and is certified 
to have studied two years. The courses 


catching. 
out there—not church religion; but ‘a 
man feels a natural impulse to worship 
the Creator of the wonders he sees about 
him. Enchantment is easily believed in 
this land where the strangest contradic- 
tions prevail. For instance, the heat 
will boil the water in a canteen—I have 
seen the thermometer register up into 
150 degrees and burst—and yet heat 
prostration is unknown. The air can be 
absolutely still, and all of a sudden a 
wind springs up from nowhere, ripping 


One becomes more religious | 


PATENTS and PATENT ATTORNEYS 


vf $427,530 MADE BY BY 
2 Books—“*What and How to Invent— Proof 


PATENTS THAT PAY. 
clients. 


| of Fortunes in Patents” and 112-page Guide Free! 


E. E.Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 862 FSt., Wash, D.C. 


PATENTS. SEND SKETCH ‘OR MODEL FOR 
Free Advice on Patentability. Book telling. truth 
about Prizes, “No Patent, No Pay,” sent FREE. 
John J. Thompson, Pat. Atty., Box U, 1110 F St., 
Washington, D. Cc. 


INVENTORS OF WIDE EXPERIENCE ‘EMPLOY 
my method in securing patents. So will you eventu- 
ally. Why wait? Just send for my free book. 
Wm. T. Jones, 805 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Fascinating, Safe, Healthful. 
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as a National Sport. 

















rador, through the influence of Dr. Gren- 
fell. Expert electricians and workmen 
development of his enterprises there. 
About half of the students come from | 
New York and vicinity. The rest hail 
from other States, and from over seas. 


in all technical lines are needed in the | 


As one wanders through the great de- | 





so startling it seems impossible to put 
| them on canvas and make them seem real. 

‘“‘The Indian country is filled with 
| wonderful legends. One regarding the 
| haunted Mesa—a huge block of sand- 
stone topped by earth, an eminence of | 
only a few acres in extent and rising 
four hundred feet out of an almost level 





Capital Civil Servic 
School, Washington, D. C. vil Service 


SONG WRITERS _ 


SONG POEMS WANTED. 
with or without music. We pay 50%. Melodies 
| desired. Booklet free. Write now. Odell, May Co., 
1401 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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WELL- KNOWN COMPOSER WANTS SONG- 
Poems at once. Chance for Successful Writers to 
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a Se See ee eee furniture being carefully put together, one trail leading from bottom to top and | $75 to $200, worth from $400 to $600; Magnetos, $22.50, Be 
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in each t hq to ride and exhibit sample 1922 bicy- 
cle. Write for special offer. 


harines: sxecaiced $40 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1910 & 1911 Models © 7 #q GID 


eT of best makes.. 


LF Hand Wheels 
all y= es and models, 3 to 3 











lGreat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
We Ship on Approval without 


a 
tie frewht, and allow 


of boys making paint. Near by is the 
soap factory, in which students learn to 
turn out the purest and most delicate 
product. In another room is a class at 
work upon jewelry. 

In the cooking class you find a work- 
man’s family of five being suppositi- 





their little gardens and apparently lived 
their existence happily, until one day, 
when the warriors had descended in 
quest of game, one of the sudden cloud- 
bursts peculiar to the country washed 
away the trail. With all their ingenu- 
ity, the warriors could not find a means 


casings and guaranteed tubes, at half prices. TIMES 
SQUARE AUTOMOBILE Co., New York, 1710-1718 
B’way; Chicago, 1210-1212 Michigan Ave.; Kansas 
City, 1820 Grand Ave. Largest dealers in the world 
in Automobiles and Job Accessories. 


AUTO INSTRUCTION 
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Demonstrators, and Drivers: Our graduates in big 
demand. Wesupply men to six Auto Makers and 
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half usual prices, GO WOT BUY unt you get cur | per day. In the tanning school you|and children were left to starve. “INVESTMENTS _ 






catalogues and otler. Write nox 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C 174, Chicago 


~. | WILL MAKE YoU 











your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
} Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
‘ Representative < of my Company in your town; 

start you in a profitable business of your own, 
, and help you make big money at once. 

Unusual opportunity 1 for men enthest 
Capital to t for 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
| Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


M-71 Marden Ballding 
Washington, D. O. 


GET YOUR SHARE 


Large profits—easiest—fastest—biggest 
seller on the market today. National 
Self-Heating Gasoline Iron sells every- 
where—town or country. Join our 
force of enthusiastic agents now. No 
time to lose. Complete demonstrating 
outfit $4.50. Write for the facts 


i National Stamping & Electric Works 
415 S. Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Make $20 DAILY 


With our Diamond Post 

Card Gun: takes pictures 

WITHOUT NEGATIVES—Pos- | 
tals, Buttons, all sizes, in ONE | 
MINUTE. Anybody can operate- 
500 per cent Profit. Circulars 
Mailed Free. 
INTERNATION AL METAL & 
FERRO CO., Dept. 23. _Chicago, il. 

BIG MONEY 


AGENTS maker 


Give automatic stropper free with every 
sale of Tungsten Steel Razor. Guaran- 
teed. You make 98c on every sale. Field 
of Tex. sold 12 first day out. Every man 
wants one. Write quick forsample outfit. 


Enormoos demand. THOMAS RAZOR CO., 
Easy Sales. 6014 Barny St., Dayton, O. 





BE, R. MARDEN 
President 





























learn facts about leather. In another 
building you discover still stranger ones 
about dressmaking and millinery. The 


ing branches of true art. In the next 
building vou find established The Thrift, 
a species of bank, designed to help Pratt 
students to save money and use it well. 
Cross the street and you are in the fine 
library, with its 100,000 volumes. In 
this and others of the buildings are val- 
uable collections of art objects and 
curios. Go into the modeling room and 
into the drawing and painting classes. 
Visit the Practice House, where the 
domestic-science classes go in groups of 
six for a week at a time to try their 
theories out in the actual running of a 
house. Not very far away is a Neigh- 
borhood Settlement, conducted by Pratt 
students. In the Rest House are a few 
tired ones, getting up from slight ail- 
ments amid delightful surroundings. 
| You can learn in the mechanics and 
chemistry and physics rooms how to test 
the strength of materials and fabrics 
and what are the properties of matter. 
| Walter Scott Perry has prepared sev- 
'eral collections of specimens of the 
| work of Pratt Institute in its fine arts 
department, and these collections have 
been exhibited in many high and manual 
training schools throughout the land. 
The value to the world of the thought 
of Charles Pratt was not widely appre- 
ciated when he opened his institute. In 
these twenty-five years the community 
has begun to realize something of its 
vast debt to him, and especially as they 
In answering advertisements please 
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‘*Many of the cave homes in the cliff- 
dwelling village would be quite com- 
fortable places of habitation for Indians 


was shown by an Indian boy herder, 
whose sheep had wandered over the 
desert and almost into the village, when 
suddenly the sky let down an almost 
solid sheet of rain. The boy quickly 
drove the sheep into one of the caves, 
but at my most urgent solicitation would 
not enter one of them himself.”’ 

The value of Mr. Du Mond’s paintings 
will be appreciated by those who know 
that the elements, by the process of 
erosion, are constantly changing the 
homes of the cliff dwellers and their 
surroundings. The traveler across the 
wide stretch of land formerly miscalled 
the American desert has been profoundly | =" 
impressed by the buttes which rise from 
plains in ever-changing outline. At 
one point they look like the ruins of a 
massive cathedral, and at others great 
towers project themselves into the air, 
and at others still mountains seem to 
have had their summits removed as if 
shaved off by a gigantic hand. The 
formations of sandstone are subject to 
the ever-changing influence of the rain 
and storm and wind. These same forces 
are also constantly changing the appear- 
ance of the cliff-dwellers’ homes. It is, 
therefore, 
ability and determined purpose has given 








i done the skillful work of the sculptor. 
mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


fortunate that an artist of 


sufficient time to reproduce the wonder- 
ful color effects as well as the outline of 
\these monuments in which nature has 
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in values now going on in this beautiful city is mak- 
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Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 31, LeRoy, | A 
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300% PROFIT—YOUR OPPORTUNITY. ACT 
NOW. Buyers everywhere for our U. S. Fire Ex- 
tinguisher. Lowest cost. Quick sales. Exclusive 
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United Mfg. Co., ‘1224 Jefferson, Toledo, oO. 
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BE AN ARTIST. MAKE MONEY DRAWING 
comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your head. 
Get the Zim Book—it’s chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price $1.00, postpaid. Bound in 3-4 Mor. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back if book re- 
turned within 10 days. Address: Zim Book, Room 
No. 1149, Brunswick Bldg., New York. 


PICTURES 
ADORN YOUR ROOM WITH ‘JUDGE PRINTS. 
Charming pictures by Flagg, Hamilton, Christy and 
other famous artists, suitable for framing. Send 
10c. for catalogue and receive a picture free. Judge, 
252 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL OR EX: 
change? Leslie’s Classified Column offers its readers 
an exceptional opportunity to secure big results from 
small investments. We will prepare your advertise- 
ment if you will give us the facts, and put your ad- 
vertisement in more than 350,000 copies—all for 
$1.50 a line. Full information furnished on receipt 
of postal. Address Classified Advertising Dept., 
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GUARANTEED yexrs 


We want to send zon this magnificent 16 size, Thin 
Mode! 1i-Jewe! Elgin, fully Adjusted to Tem- 
perature, isochronism, andi Three Posi- 
tions, complete with fine double strata gold case, 
guaranteed twenty-five years on 


30 Days Free Trial! 


And if you don’t say this isthe biggest Elgin Watch 
value you ever saw ,send it back at our expense. If 
you wish to keepit, the way is easy. Pay us — $3.00 
and the restin similar amounts each month. No in 
terest, no security ,just common honesty among men. 
We want you to see for yourself that this fine Elgin 
is better than other Watches, costing twice or three 
times as much. We trust everybody everywhere, so 


Send forFree Catalog 


— 

Write us today f-> particulars,and we willsend you 
our new Watci and Diamond Book and also our Book 
entitled “*“Facts vs. Bunc’’ or all about the 
Watch business, both at home and abroad. Write 
today. Do it now and get posted. 
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BOSTON 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATEDON DARTMOUTH 
STREET, WITHIN ONE BLOCK OF TRINITY 
CHURCH, COPLEY SQUARE & PUBLIC 
LIBRARY & FIVE MINUTES’ WALK FROM 
| BACK BAY AND TRINITY PLACE STATIONS. 
SURFACE CARS CONNECT WITH ALL 
PARTS OF BOSTON AND SUBURBS. 
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FROM HEAD TO FOOT &@ | 
Men's Fashionable Clothes and Furnish- | 
ings tailored after latest New York designs 
We will trust any honest man anywhiel« 
$1.00 deposit. We guarantee a perfect fit 
Send for our samples and big catalogue of | 
latest fashions and furnishings free. 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., Est 1885 
Largest Credit Tailors and Outfitters 
19 Park Place, 
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Small investment; big 
Be your own boss. Write 
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AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO Co, 
307 Nehoc Bik. Chicago, Ul, 








N AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 
Demands forour graduates aschauffeurs,automobile 
Salesmen and repairmen exceeds supply. We teach 
8 branches of the business by mail in 12 weeks, 
furnishing you employment from 
which you should earn more than 
enough whilestudying to payfor 
course. Oniy schoo! that loans 
each student working model of 
automobile while studying and 
gi ves preparatory training forauto 

actories, Write for Pian¢ 1. 
Automobile College of Washing’on, Washington, D.C. 
















3 Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5. 
Larger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 
printing for others, All easy, rules sent Write 
factory for press catalog. TYPE, cards, paper, &c. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 








Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


It will ease your Mind; 
will ease your Feet. 
Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 
ACHFELDT’S (Patented) 


“ PERFECTION” TOE SPRING 


Worn at night without inconvenience, 
with auxiliary appliances for day use. 
Sent on approval. Money refunded if 
not as represented. 

Use My Improved Instep Arch Supporter 
for “Flat Foot’’ and broken-down in- 
step. Send outline of foot 

Full particulars and advice free in plain sealed envelope 











M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 


Room 92. 163 West 28rd Street NEW YORK 


The Candidate. 


"THERE was a man who scrimped and saved 
And slaved from morn till night, 
And put his money in a bank 
He thought secure and tight. 
The institution closed its doors 
With shrewd financial craft; 
He never got a dollar back— 
It was not under Taft. 


The farmer is no more compelled 
To let his produce rot, 
No more the small investor finds 
His dividends are not. 
And all who suffered from the grip 
Of gilded greed and graft 
Have prospered in the four short years 
Of honesty and Taft. 


The man who's twice a candidate 
Has surely proved his worth 
To keep intact the laws that guard 
The country of our birth. 
We never yet have had to take 
The life-boat or the raft 
Since he has steered the ship of State, 
So let us vote for Taft. 
—MINNA IRVING. 


The Public Forum 


POOR ALASKA. 
George E. Baldwin of Valdez, Alaska. 


OR GENERATIONS we have been 
decrying the heartless greed of 

Irish landlords, yet here in Alaska 

is a system of landlordism that out- 
Irishes the most Irish landlord that ever 
disgraced the hu- 
man race by his ra- 
pacity—a_ landlord 
who refuses to de- 
velop his property, 
refuses to let any 
one else develop it, 
except under the 
most onerous condi- 
tions, and refuses 
to pay one cent of 
taxes to be ex- 
pended by local 
officials for local 
needs. One of the 
problems of our na- 
tion is to restrict 
GEORGE the people from 

E. BALDWIN, congregating in the 

A champion of the centers of popula- 
rights of Alaska. tion; yet these od 
cal conservationists 

demand the exterision of a system that 
means depopulation of our Territory, in 
which there is only one human being for 
every 7,700 acres. Alaska is being re- 
served to death. We have forest re- 
serves, military reserves—one of them 
one hundred miles in diameter—coal re- 
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serves, naval reserves, missionary re- | 


serves, church reserves, school reserves, 
seal reserves, bird reserves, and, I sup- 
pose, by this time, bug reserves, and 
cranks crying for more reserves. 


THE RANTING DEMAGOGUE 


Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania. 


PPARENTLY the quickest way to- 
A day to catch the public ear is to 
discard intellectual honesty, re- 
pudiate the writings and teachings of 
history, and cater to the impulse of the 
moment—that is the way to catch the 
applause of the mob at the street cor- 
ner. Hence we found a leading candi- 
date for the Democratic presidential 
nomination engaged in denying that he 
ever cast any reflections upon the initia- 
tivé and referendum, and asserting he 
had overcome his prejudice against 
Bryan. The trouble is that in all this 
ranting the other side of the controversy 
is never presented to the people. I 
firmly believe there is not a single fal- 
lacy of these demagogues that if exposed 
would receive the plaudits of the people. 
I have never yet spoken to an audience 
against the recall of the judiciary and 
the popular election of United States 
Senators that I did not meet the sym- 
pathy of my auditors. We open up 
great and dangerous abysses when we 
begin to tamper with the Constitution. 


A BETTER DAY COMING. 


Rey. Charles S. Burch, Suffragan Bishop of 
New York. 


O-DAY the storms of unrest are 
rising all about the world and 
some men’s hearts are failing 
them for fear; but, as ever before, out 
of these storms is emerging a sturdier 
manhood, with its hidden strength, its 
new power, its more pragmatic virtues. 
With a faith born of the plain logic of 
history, of a true optimism, we may 
calmly look for new men, with new 
wisdom, new heroism and finer judg- 
ment, to meet every crisis that may 
confront organized human society. 
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The Right of All the Way 


Railroad service and telephone 
service have no common factors— 
they cannot be compared, but pre- 
sent some striking contrasts. 


and Chicago. But the telephone 
user has the whole track and the 
right of all the way, so long as he 
desires it. 


Each telephone message requires 
the right of all the way over which it. 
is carried. A circuit composed of a 
pair of wires must be clear from end 
to end, for a single conversation. 


It is an easy matter to transport 
15,000 people over a single track 
between two points in twenty-four 
hours. To transport the voices of 
15,000 people over a single two-wire 
circuit, allowing three minutes for 
each talk, would take more than 
thirty days. 


The telephone system cannot put 
On more Cars or run extra trains in 
order to carry more people. It must 
build more telephone tracks—string 
more wires. 


A bird’s eye view of any railroad 
track would show a procession of 
trains, one following the other, with 
intervals of safety between them. 


The railroad carries passengers in 
train loads by wholesale, in a public 
conveyance, and the service given to 
each passenger is limited by the 
necessities of the others; while the 
telephone carries messages over wires 
devoted exclusively for the time being” 
to the individual use of the subscriber 
or patron. Even a multi- millionaire 
could not afford the exclusive use of 
the railroad track between New York 


The wonder of telephone develop- 
ment lies in the fact that the Bell 
System is soconstructed and equipped 
that an exclusive right of all the way, 
between near-by or distant points, is 
economically used by over 24,000,000 
people every day. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND -TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System 


Universal Service 





Deep Breathing 
Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 


HE strength and endurance of every muscle cell and every 
nerve cell is governed directly by the amount of Oxygen the 
lungs absorb, and Carbon Dioxide they throw off. Breathing 
power is an exact meter of Constitutional Strength. 


My 64 page book, Deep Breathing, is the most comprehensive 
and interesting treatise ever published on this vital subject. Correct 
and Incorrect breathing are clearly described by diagrams. Also 
contains special breathing exercises, and hundreds of other points 
of valuable information on Health and Exercise. Record of past 
sales 320,000 copies. Sent on receipt of 10 cents (coin or stamps). 


Paul von Boeckmann, R. S. 
1451 Terminal Building 103 Park Ave., New York 











ERE’S that irresist- 
ible picture again. 
Many Judge readers 
have succumbed to the 
Live Wire's bewitching 
smile. 
Send Today 


25c will bring the Live 
Wire in colors, hand- 
somely mounted on 


brown linen mat. 


6 we Trade supplied by Close, Graham & Scully, 
as ew York. , 





Leslie-Judge Company 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











In answering advertisements please mention “‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 
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No vagueness to this 
beverage-there’s point 
to it; like its arrow. 


has a tang—a bright liveliness—a thirst reaching 
deliciousness that points the way directly to satis- 
faction and drink enjoyment. 


Delicious — Refreshing — Thirst-Quenching 


Demand the Genuine—Refuse Substitutes 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Our new booklet, telling of Coca-Cola vindi- 
Free cation at Chattanooga, for the asking. 
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you see an 














Coca-Cola. 
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